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Wartime is no time to take chances 
with QUALITY CONTROL and 
COST CONTROL. Join the thous- 
ands who rely on VITADINE to 
keep quality UP and costs DOWN 

. . with a minimum of labor and 
inventories. 

VITADINE “20,” still with the 
features that made it famous, plus 
certified Riboflavin potency, brings 
your feeds proved nutritional values 
that make for outstanding results in 
poultry and livestock GROWTH 
and PRODUCTIVITY. And make 
no mistake —that is the kind of 
feeds 1943 customers will demand 
See your distributor now. Check 
carefully the many benefits of 
VITADINE “20.” Then be sure — 
and save at the same time — by 
Tegistering yuur 1943 feeds to in- 
clude “better than ever’ VITA 
DINE! 


HERE'S WHAT 
VITADINE “20” GIVES YOU 


CERTIFIED* RIBOFLAVIN POTENCY 


Awl | OF 20 MICROGRAMS PER GRAM . . . 9,000 PER POUND! 


(Carload buyers of Vitadine ‘'20''may have Vitadine ‘Custom Built" to any desired potency for a moderate 


additional cost) 
PLUS PLUS 


5 


NIACIN VITAMIN D 


100 Ibs. supplies equivalent of 3 Ibs. 400 D. Vitamin 
Certified potency of 60 Micrograms per Gram D Feeding Git 


PLUS 
| PLUS POTASSIUM IODIDE 
i 


According to the tentative 
A.O.A.C. method. Cash re- 
fund on any verified variation 
under 20 Micrograms per 
Gram. 


100 Ibs. fortifies 1 ton poultry or turkey feeds in ac- 


PANTOTHENIC ACID PLUS with latest standards 


Certified potency of 30 Micrograms per Gram 


“MATCHED” PROTEINS 


Amino Acids similar to those of feeding dried milk 


PLUS PLUS 


MANGANESE FORMULA SERVICE 


erienced, ‘‘personalized” help on your formu- 
Enough per ecwt, to fortify 1 TON average mash as well ald in Feed 


E 
Lo include 
~~ 
| 
| AUKEGAN, ILLI 
| D CALF MEAL CO.-W 


AS the year 1942 passes slowly 
into the realm of Yesterday, we 
pause to express our sincere 
thanks for many favors and pleas- 
ant business experiences and say 
to You and Yours most sincerely 

“A most jovons Christmas and 

WZ 

the Aet Year bring good health, 


prosperity and happiness.” 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


FEED — GRAIN — SCREENINGS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEED DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 


CLARENCE MOLL MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 
LIN WILLIAMS GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN. 
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ON THE COVER—Bearing a freshly- 
cut Christmas tree on his shoulder, 
this American youth is beaming hap- 
pily in anticipation of the coming 
holiday season. Meanwhile thousands 
and thousands of other young men 
are suddenly finding themselves fac- 
ing the responsibilities of manhood, 
with a pack on their back and a gun 
in their hand. Loved ones will be 
missing from many of the traditional 
family gatherings this Christmas day 
and in some windows a gold star 
indicates payment of the supreme 
sacrifice, To our readers at home and 
our friends everywhere we send our 
wish for a Merry Christmas and a 
prayer that the New Year may bring 
us an early Victory. 
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FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
IN EVERY BRANCH OF 

THE GRAIN BUSINESS 

TRADE WITH 


INCORPORATED 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL 
PRINCIPAL TERMINAL MARKETS 


Special Attention Given To Barley 
And All Feed Grains Shipped To 
MILWAUKEE 


Read the Cargill Crop Bulletin 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Gnewens Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


WE'RE CONSTANTLY 


BUYING & SELLING 


MAX 


IND. 


JUTE TWINE, 

PAPER BAGS, 
WATERPROOF TARPAULINS, 
WATERPROOF REINFORCED 
CROSSCORD PAPER, 
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‘MAGIC _SCREEN' 
‘Superseparator 


new-way cleaning 


New simplicity, new speed, new economics 
in cleaning . . . A 1943 design, streamlined. 
masterbuilt, ‘Super-efficient Cleaner — auto- 
matic. Saves power, eliminates waste, reduces 
every cleaning expense ... A capacity to 
suit every requirement. 


Ask for Catalog B-175 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
IN EVERY BRANCH OF 

THE GRAIN BUSINESS 

TRADE WITH 


INCORPORATED 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL 
PRINCIPAL TERMINAL MARKETS 


Special Attention Given To Barley 
And All Feed Grains Shipped To 
MILWAUKEE 


Read the Cargill Crop Bulletin 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Wheat 
Wheat Middtings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Gnewens Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
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GREATER 
PROFITS 


Yes, a Merry Christmas to the many thousands of 
Arcady friends and. boosters. 


So that your New Year may be truly prosperous, 
we’re working night and day to meet the increased 
demands for “America’s Most Complete Feed Line”’. 
For 1943, we promise the same, jealously-guarded 
quality in Arcady Feeds that have made them 
such outstanding money-makers for the past twenty- 
eight years. 


Vow 
LINEWOF FEEDS | 
CED ZA 5 
RA CAV 
Trade oe U. S. Pat. Off. Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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feed industry is falling 


The 


regarding potential sales 


HE feed business has been so 
good it practically lulls some 
of us to sleep. 

This is a dangerous condition. It 
cultivates a sense of false security. 
It creates a phony optimism within 
the industry. It fosters the belief 
among some of us that nothing re- 
mains to be done. 

The plain ‘facts, however, do not 
bear this out. The feed business is 
not so good as it appears to be. It 
is only good by comparison to other 
days when it was extremely bad. 
Recent, reliable and accurate sur- 
veys, for example, show that in one 
midwestern area only one out of 
four poultry feeders are feeding 
complete balanced rations. And yet 
feed dealers in this area are report- 
ing big increases in feed sales. In 
one of the heavy feeding sections 
of Iowa a careful check showed 
only three out of ten livestock farm- 
ers were feeding complete, balanc- 
ed rations. And Iowa feed dealers, 
too, are riding on what appears to 
be the greatest gravy train of all 
time. 

Although feed companies are 
putting more commercial feed than 
ever on American farms, they still 
are reaching only a small fraction 
of the people who should be buying 
from them—even today with selling 
conditions approaching the ideal. 

Compare this with the job done 
by the automotive people. Up to 
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C. M. POST, advertising man- 
ager, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis., shown at his 
desk above, is the author of 
this interesting article in which 
he points out that the feed in- 
dustry is actually only doing 
a 30 per cent selling job. 


last year they had sold a car for 


nearly every family in the country 


— whether the family needed it or 
not. The toothpaste industry made 
it common to brush teeth, uncom- 
mon not to. There are farmers who 
own radios, refrigerators and elec- 
tric razors who have never bought 
one pound of a commercial feed. Go 


down the road some day and count 
the farms with cars in the garage. 
They will far outnumber those with 


commercial feed in the barn. And 


remember, none of these other 
manufacturers ever had such ideal 
selling conditions as the feed man 
has right now. 

Why was it possible for the auto- 
motive people to sell cars to farm- 
ers under all kinds of conditions — 
during doughts, depressions, bad 
times of all kinds? 

The answer is plain enough. For 
one thing, automotive people have 
spent proportionately more of their 
money for advertising. Maybe you 
have lost faith in advertising. But 
good advertising still sells goods. 
It crammed 30,000,000 motor cars 
down the public's throat. It beat 
feed men to the farmer's pocket- 
book. It took millions of dollars 
from farmers that might better have 
been spent for feed. So part of the 
reason why feed men are still sell- 
ing only a fraction of their potential 
volume is they have not done 
enough advertising. And in some 
cases the advertising they have 
done has not been good enough. 

Compare, too, the feed dealer in 
your town with last year’s Chevro- 
let dealer. Of the two, whose place 
of business was the most inviting to 
customers? Who did the most adver- 


(Continued on Page Eighty-three) 
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In the midst of a war-torn world, we pause 
reverently at Christmastime to commemo- 
rate the birthday of Him who paid the 
supreme sacrifice for all mankind. 


This Christmas finds our nation in a mighty 
struggle against forces which threaten to | 
destroy those principles brought tothe world & 
by the Babe of Bethlehem. 


May the coming year bring Victory, and, 
with Victory, the dawning of a new era in 
which “Peace on earth, good-will toward | 
men” may ring again in the hearts of men | | 
the world over. 


In the spirit of Christmas, may we press for- 
ward, strongly and unitedly, toward that goal. 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 
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IME saved—is money earned, 

according to Duward Eaton, 

manager of the Pennsy eleva- 
tor, Valparaiso, Ind., who claims 
that the extra mixer recently install- 
ed is one of the best investments he 
ever made. The extra mixer lets the 
hammer mill in the basement keep 
right on grinding, no matter how 
big the job. When one mixer is full, 
a switch is pulled and the flow from 
the mill is transferred into the extra 
unit without loss of time. 


Because of the war boom and the 
labor shortage, Mr. Eaton, like 
many other feed plant managers, 
has been endeavoring to find some 
way to increase the efficiency of 
his plant without additional labor. 
Then one of his old employes, Tony 
-Buzalski, suggested that an extra 
mixer be installed. Mr. Buzalski, 
had recently returned from a busi- 
ness trip in the east where he had 
talked to several feed plant opera- 
tors who were using two mixers 
with gratifying results. This seemed 
a plausible solution so a new Kelly 
Duplex, one-ton, vertical mixer was 
immediately. bought and installed. 

“I'm mighty glad we got that ex- 


OWING to the labor shortage, 
Floyd Brown, one of the owners 
of the Pennsy elevator, spends 
much of his time on the job at 
the Pennsy elevator. He is 
shown at left, below, helping 
dump a load of ear corn; an 
exterior view of the feed plant 
and warehouse is shown, center, 
and at extreme right is Duward 
Eaton, manager, helping a cus- 
tomer load up. 


Mixers 


enable pennsy elevator to 
save many precious hours 


tra mixer,” enthusiastically exclaim- 
ed Mr. Eaton. “To tell the truth I 
don’t know what we would have 
done without it. It saves us many 
precious hours every week and we 
can keep our hammer mill operat- 
ing at full capacity practically all 
day long.” 

Grain is unloaded from custom- 
er’s trucks, trailers, or wagons di- 
rectly into a big hopper for weigh- 
ing. Then the load is gravitated into 
the Papec hammer mill in the base- 
ment where it is ground and then 
blown into one of the mixer units 
on the first floor. From the mixers 
the finished feed is either sacked or 
else passes down through the grat- 
ing to be caught by a conveyor that 
carries it back into the customers’ 
truck. 

Equipment for the processing, be- 
sides the two mixers and the ham- 
mer mill includes a Western sheller 
and a Western cleaner. All are 
electrically powered. 


The two mixers are located side 
by side near the middle of the 
building. Between them and the 
main door is the big wooden weigh- 
ing hopper. This hopper is one that 
Shannon Brown built in the days 
when he ran the place as a grain 
elevator. The hopper is formed of 
planks laid flatwise to make for 
plenty of strength. It can hold a 
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A BIG factor in speeding up 
production at the Pennsy ele- 
vator is the new Kelly Duplex 
vertical mixer shown above. A 
second mixer, visible in the 
background, enables Manager 
Duward Eaton to keep the 
Papec hammer mill operating 
at full capacity. 


wagonload or more of grain. 

The floor of the feed plant is 
stacked high with feeds of all kinds. 
Up in front are the smaller items, 
including remedies for live stock. 


(Continued on Page Eighty-five) 
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You, as a progressive feed manufacturer, want the highest 
possible quality and greatest uniformity in all ingredients. Even 
though ground limestone is your lowest cost feed ingredient 
. .. its quality and standards are just as important to final 
results as your more costly items. 

Hence the reason for the Calcium Carbonate Laboratories. 
They are maintained for your benefit. Here is another “glimpse 
behind the scenes” showing why you can buy and use CCC 
products with confidence. 


Brack B. McHan (right), CCC Direc 


tor of Research, confers with chemist 


aes of Uniformity Control, in the modern, 3 story CCC Laboratory in Quincy, 
inois. 


1 This well-equipped “control corner’ of the CCC laboratories 2 Iodine determinations —12 in @ tow! Under the trained, 

* acts as a constant check against variations in plant production. * critical eyes of CCC chemists, the iodine content and stability 
Here the calcium carbonate, iodine and manganese content of every shipment is carefully determined. CCC holds U. S. 
. . . and other essential feed properties, are tested daily with Patent 2276503, covering an exclusive wet process of iodizin. 
precision apparatus and by trained men, calcium carbonate, in which calcium particles are coated wii 


a film of iodine. 


4 
wi US 


3 Here a technician uses a colorimetric or “‘color-meter” device 4 The “end result” of Calcium Carbonate quality control .. . 
* ... which makes the determination of manganese within “parts * gypical CONTROL ANALYSIS reports on potassium iodide 
per million’”’ accuracy a simple and sure matter. Light rays and manganese. These reports, made on every shipment, en- 
are used in conjunction with coloring matter in this interesting able our plants to maintain constant uniformity and precision 
phase of Calcium Carbonate quality control. over all production, 2 


@ Yes... CCC QUALITY CONTROL functions for your protection and profit. Whether you use CCC 
Iodized Calcium, Manganesed Calcium, Iodized-Manganesed Calcium, Electro (Free-Flowing) Calcium, 
Pellet Machine Calcium or Regular Calcium — you may rest assured each measures up 100% to our rigid 
quality standards. Free samples of CCC products gladly sent on request. 


CARBONATE 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


43 E. Ohio St. Box 409 
Chicago, Carthage, Mo. Omoha, Neb. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS AND With many of our boys on the fighting fronts 
HAPPY NEW YEAR scattered throughout the world; with food, 
gas and fuel oil rationing; with price and 
profit ceilings; with the highest taxation in the history of our country and with 
the increasing burden of complying with hundreds of unfamiliar government 
-regulations—most of us will not celebrate Christmas as usual this year. | 


But nevertheless, we all will observe Christmas and perhaps more than ever 
appreciate its true significance — its promise of peace and goodwill for all 
mankind. 


Despite the multiplicity of problems which confront the feed man in connec- 
tion with the wartime operation of his business, however, how many of us 
would like to trade our position for that of the automobile or electrical appli- 
ance dealer, the hardware man, the restaurant operator; and so on down the 
list? How many of us would like to go back to the dog days of a few years ago? 


We of the feed industry are now truly privileged business men. We are urged 
to expand rather than restrict or discontinue our operations. Our products are 
in greater demand than ever before. We are making money and at the same 
time helping to win the war by providing the wherewithal for production of the 
food which is so essential to victory. 


Best of all, we will still have our jobs and our businesses after the war. When 
the tank, plane, ship and munition plants close down, our mills will still be 
required to operate at full capacity for we will then be faced with the tremen- 
dous task of feeding most of the world. 


It is not right that we should be discouraged. It is not proper that we com- 
plain of the regulations which the government believes necessary to apply to 
all citizens and all businesses for the successful prosecution of the war. 


Our duty is a golden opportunity to carry on the feed business as never 
before—an opportunity to prove the true worth of the feed industry and our 
own individual businesses to all people in agriculture and to all of the public. 


Let us make our Merry Christmas a demonstration of our goodwill and appli- 
cation for this opportunity. It should bring us all a Happy New Year. 
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N alarming number of spon- 

taneous ignition fires originat- 

ing in bins of distillers grains 
have been occurring regularly dur- 
ing the past several weeks. Typical 
of the stories of the several fires is 
that of the total loss of the James H. 
Gray Milling Co. plant at Chaffee, 
N. Y., on October 21. 

A car of distillers grains was re- 
ceived from a distillery in Pennsyl- 
vania the latter part of September. 
The grain was warm, but apparent- 
ly not excessively wet, although no 
moisture test was run. It was ac- 
cepted and unloaded into a bin in 
the mill. About three weeks later a 
sour “silo” smell was noted and 
Robert B. Cornell, who operated the 
plant, thought it came from a near- 
by farm. After a couple of days the 
smell became stronger and was 
traced to the bin of distillers grain. 
They tried to turn the bin by draw- 
ing from the bottom but it wouldn't 
run. So they shoveled from the top 
and about five feet down they un- 
covered very hot grain and were 
driven out by the gas. Then they 
worked on the bottom again and 
smoke began to show above. The 
fire department was called but it 
was too late and the plant was a 
total loss. 


The fire at the I. L. Richer Co., 
Inc., Sherburne, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 26, followed the usual pattern 
except that in this case the product 
was dried malt grains. The opera- 
tor used excellent judgment in this 
case and called the fire department 
before attempting to move the 
grain. Fire broke out, both at the 
top of bin and in the garner at the 
bottom, but was held under control. 


It must be assumed that many of 
the fires that are breaking out at 
night and totally destroying the 
property without leaving evidence 
of the cause, are from spontaneous 
ignition. Of the various products, 
distillers grains seem to be most 
hazardous at the present time. 

Distilleries are being crowded be- 
yond their capacity by the demands 
made on them by the government 
for alcohol. Consequently, grains 


Originating in distillers 


by EUGENE ARMS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


are improperly dried, and shipped 
without proper airing and cooling. 
A canvas of a large number of mill- 
ers and feed dealers in New York 
disclosed the same experience 
everywhere. Distillers grains were 
arriving warm. Most of the millers 
know the danger and guard 
against it. 

There are certain precautions that 
buyers of any type of feed grain, 
whether the product of the brewery, 
distillery, or the offal from the mills, 
such as peanut meal, should take. 
There are many precautions applic- 
able to the individual plant but 
briefly the essentials are: 

Buy only on specified moisture 
content and run moisture tests on 
all incoming stock. The probable 
range of safety is between 8 per 
cent and 11 per cent. Stock that is 
too dry may be as dangerous as 
stock that is too wet. Buy only to 
arrive cool. The storage of stock 
that has been improperly cooled 
and aired may be more dangerous 
than slightly high moisture content. 

Keep careful watch on stock be- 
ing unloaded for wet slugs. Driers 
plug and wet slugs are pushed 
through. Reject any car not uni- 
formly dried. 

Store no greater quantity than 
necessary and turn stock quickly. 
Make the rule “First in—first out.” 

Test all stock in bins for tempera- 
ture regularly. Once each day is 
not too often when first stored and 
later once a week may be often 
enough. There are several methods 
of taking temperature readings but 
none of them indicate the full tem- 
perature rise, unless that be by ac- 
cident. A “hot spot” in a bin may 
be actually on fire and the grain a 
few feet away reasonably cool. A 
slight rise in temperature is the 
danger signal and the grain should 
be turned. Even though it does not 


can be prevented 


get dangerously hot the feeding 
value is decreasing as the grains 
“burn.” Turning and airing may be 
all that is necessary to stop the pro- 
cess of oxidation if taken in time. 

The best, and incidentally the 
most expensive, way of tempera- 
ture testing is the use of remote 
thermometers with central station 
recording such as the Zellany sys- 
tem. The least expensive system is 
the use of iron rods driven down 
through the grain at intervals. In 
small bins only one may be neces- 
sary or in larger bins a spacing of 
four feet apart should be adequate. 
Jointed rods may be necessary if 
the space above is too low. These 
rods are simply left in the grain and 
pulled to test. When a rod is too hot 
to hold comfortably in the hand 
there is immediate danger of fire. 
Lesser temperatures indicate vary- 
ing degrees of oxidation. 

A third system, and one that is 
practical and inexpensive for plants 
of all size, is a simplified combina- 
tion of rod testing and temperature 
readings. A short section of iron 
pipe, pointed and closed at one 
end, and sufficient additional sec- 
tions to reach the bottom of the bin, 
may be driven into the bin and left 
there, and temperature readings 
may be taken with an armored 
thermometer. Simply lower the ther- 
mometer into the pipe and leave 
for five minutes, remove and read. 
Do this at various levels. Or the 
pipe may be fixed in the bin before 
filling and left permanently. 

When warm or hot grains are no 
longer accepted upon delivery, but 
are turned back to the shipper, 
much of the danger will be elimin- 
ated. And when purchases are 
made subject to moisture, and tests 
are accurately made, the buyer will 
receive less water and more uni- 
form grain. 

And when all these things are 
done far fewer mills will be destroy- 
ed by fire. 
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gains 


sunshine for 


four hundred million hens! 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 
PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENT: 

CARL F. MILLER & CO., Inc. 

1217 Sixth Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 
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‘source of Vitamin 


Faew are more hens laying today than ever before! Soon, the 
number will reach 400,000,000! 


They need “sunshine” to help them produce! In winter-housing, 
where they get less natural sunshine, there is an added need for 
Vitamin D to aid bone growth, build egg shells and step up 
production. 


Make sure your feeds are fortified with Vitamin D in guaran- 
teed potency—and step up sales! Squibb offers you D-SEC—a 
dependable source of Vitamin D in dry form. 


D-SEC is as efficient as fish liver oils in providing poultry with 
their Vitamin D requirements for keeping bodies strong under 
the strain of continuous laying, for good egg production and 
egg shell strength. 


Moreover, D-SEC costs you less per A.O.A.C, chick unit than 
fish liver oils. It is always uniform, easy to handle, easy to mix, 
light in weight. It disperses evenly, cannot congeal in cold 
weather. D-SEC is offered in 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per Ib. 


Write today for prices and facts about D-SEC — or. about 
EXADOL* and SQUIBB FEEDING OIL for both Vitamins 
A and D. Address Department FB-12, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

% A trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


D-SEC 


\ NAME YOU CAN TR 


cok 
SQUIBB 
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Hone Changes 


in ceilings on oil meal 
following trade hearing 


J HE OPA has indicated that 

new ceilings will soon be es- 

tablished on oil meal and cake 
to take the place of supplementary 
regulation 61 which was issued ef- 
fective November 12 and which set 
maximum profit margins at all lev- 
els of distribution. 

The indication that there will be 
some relief from this measure with 
the possibility that separate ceilings 
may be set up for each type of oil 


E. E. La Budde 


John Jouno 


meal and cake, along the lines of 
the millfeed regulation, has met 
with the approval of all branches 
of the trade. 

When the new ceilings were an- 
nounced November 12 it caused an 
uproar among the feed trade all 
over the nation. The first reaction 
was from the jobbers who by the 
terms of the regulation, were limit- 
ed to 50 cents a ton margin over 
their actual cost on all deliveries 
after November 12, contracts made 
prior to that date notwithstanding. 

First word of the new regulation 
did not reach the Milwaukee mar- 
ket until November 13 but as soon 
as it came through a Milwaukee 
feed jobbers committee was organ- 
ized to see what could be done to 
correct some of the objectionable 
features. 

The Milwaukee committee sent 
wires and telephoned all principal 
markets and in a short time a meet- 
ing was arranged to be held at the 
Morrison hotel, Chicago, November 
19. When the meeting was finally 
called to order more than 75 mem- 
bers of the trade—including proces- 
sors, feed manufacturers, retailers, 
jobbers, brokers and wholesalers— 


were present from all sections of 
the country. 

E. E. La Budde, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee, served as 
temporary chairman at the Chicago 
session. He traced the action of the 
Milwaukee group in initiating the 
meeting and said: 

“In these deliberations today I 
am sure we will constantly bear in 
mind that we are in a serious war 
which is going to tax the efforts of 
all of us to the limit. We shall have 
to make many, many sacrifices be- 
yond anything we dream of today. 
I have been in the feed and grain 
jobbing business for over 40 years 
and I have never been ashamed of 
my position as middle man. I could 
without further preparation give a 
discourse on the fundamental econ- 
omics and social position of the 
middle man which would convince 
most anybody of our necessary in- 
tegral part of the nation. 

“In fact, I am sure that in our de- 
liberations today we will bear in 
mind our usual spirit of cooperation 
with the government and the ac- 
cepted spirit of American citizens to 
give calm and orderly considera- 
tion to matters that effect us which 
in this case is our plea to the gov- 
ernment for relief from an order that 
is, to say the least, rather drastic.” 

After his opening remarks, Mr. La 
Budde called for the election of a 
chairman for the day. The body 
elected John Jouno, Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, as its presiding 
officer. 

Mr. Jouno permitted various mem- 
bers of the trade to offer their opin- 
ions on the amendment and many 
persons presented some interesting 
ideas. The various speakers all 
seemed to agree that the regulation 
should be opposed from the stand- 
point that the retroactive feature 
was unfair; that profit margins per 
ton over cost as set up were not 
adequate operating margins for a 


A. S. MacDONALD 


jobber; that some individual ceiling 
on each product would probably be 
more fair—along the ideas of the 
one ceiling on mill feeds, and that 
the finger of guilt had been pointed 
at the jobbers for spiraling the price 
of oil meal whereas the real situa- 
tion was that the demand for the 
products was so large that all avail- 
able supplies had been bought up 
and consequently, with the demand 
exceeding the supply, the price 
rose. 

A. L. Stanchfield, Minneapolis, 
represented a group of 40 whole- 
salers, processors, jobbers, retailers 
and feed manufacturers in the Min- 
neapolis market. He pointed out 
the fact that the jobber serves a 
valuable purpose for the small mix- 
er in the country trade. According 
to Mr. Stanchfield, many of his cus- 
tomers are in this category and the 
present tight situation on meal has 
made it practically impossible to 
take care of the needs of this 
branch of the trade. 

Mr. Stanchfield pointed out that 
this small mixer depended on brok- 


(Continued on Page Seventy-eight) 
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SOME CHANGES MAY BE NECESSARY 


..- but you can get and depend on Flaydry 
— an economical source of milk’s B-G Vitamin Factors 


Poultry feed formulas are changing fre- 
quently these days. But there is no need to 
experiment— or compromise on the use of 
milk’s B-G Vitamins. 

Borden’s Flaydry Poultry Feed Supple- 
ment, regular or with Vitamin D, provides all 


the known as well as the unidentified factors 
of the B-G Complex. 

Flaydry is a standardized product. It is 
laboratory and farm tested for growth, egg 
production, and hatchability at the Borden 
Nutritional Laboratory, Elgin, Illinois. 


Flaydry — or Flaydry-D 


Flaydry-D is fortified with Vitamin D in potencies 
to meet poultry feed requirements — Tested and 
guaranteed. 


THE 


BORDEN 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION * 350 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 


Write, wire or phone for all the facts. 
COMPANY 


GROWTH = EGG PRODUCTION = HATCHABILITY 
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trade Kaark Registered 


THERE ARE NO VITAMINS IN “TIN FISH” 


Fishing’s no picnic these days... 
but we're doing it and promptly filling 
all orders for natural A and D oils 


COURAGE is the word for west-coast fisher- | Vitamin A and D requirement with 


men these days. For the war hasn’t stopped NATURAL A AND D FEEDING OILS 
them and right now the fish catch in terms of FORTIFIED VITAMIN D FEEDING OILS 
vitamin units isn’t so far behind last year. NATURAL VITAMIN A FISH OILS 

So, there is no need to substitute for natural FORTIFIED COD LIVER OIL 


Vitamin A and D oils in your feeds. Farallone | These Farallone oils are immediately available 
Packing Company is able to meet your every _in guaranteed potencies to meet your needs. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 


Pier 92 - San Francisco - California 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE - 350 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRIBUTED BY: WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. . EELSINGH & LUGTIGHIED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SOUTH TEXAS FEED CO., Houston, Texas , 
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wickard announces 1943 


Good 


goals for agriculture 


OOD-FOR-FREEDOM goals for 

1943 calling for the highest pro- 

duction in the history of Amer- 
ican agriculture have been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard. The goals 
are designed to shape next year’s 
United States farm production to 
the needs of the United Nations. 

At the same time, Secretary 
Wickard announced a price sup- 
port program which pledges the 
department to, “so far as possible, 
work out and maintain a price poli- 
cy during the year which will give 
maximum price assistance to the 
production program.” Included in 
the program are specific price sup- 
port announcements for many ma- 
jor farm commodities. 

In general, the goals are aimed 
at maintaining or exceeding the 
record level of production attained 
this year, but there are significant 
changes from the 1942 production 
pattern which throw sharp empha- 
sis on crops and livestock most es- 
sential to the war effort. The goals 
are subject to any revisions which 
may be made necessary by military 
or other developments. 

“The 1943 goals represent the 
most crucial and important task our 
farmers have ever been asked to 
perform,” Secretary Wickard said. 
“The role of American food in the 
war strategy of the United Nations 
puts the farmer on the front line and 
dictates the trends of our 1943 farm 
production program. 

“The food resources of all the 
United Nations were considered ful- 
ly before the United States farm 
goals were established. The goals 
represent the minimum require- 
ments for food produced in this 
country. Those requirements — for 
our own military forces and for our 
Allies—now represent about one- 
fourth of estimated total food pro- 
duction in 1943. 

“Furthermore, as the United Na- 
tions’ offensive progresses, we shall 
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have the added responsibility of 


furnishing food for the people in 
the countries freed from the Axis 
yoke. We shall need to use our food 
to rehabilitate the people in these 
countries so that they will be able 
to join us in the war against the ag- 
gressors. We must not fail to keep 
faith with these people. 


“We know — and farmers know, 
too—that the 1943 farm production 
job will not be easy. It wasn't easy 
this year, but in general farmers 
met the goals—and exceeded by 12 
per cent the previous high record 
set in 1941. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 

One of the most critical needs in 
1943 will be for milk and dairy pro- 
ducts. Chiefly because of the lack 
of skilled dairy workers, farms will 
not be able to produce all the milk 
that could be used next year. In 
1942, milk production will total 
nearly 120 billion pounds—four per 
cent more than in 1941; taking into 
consideration all production and 
demand factors, as well as the diffi- 
culties facing dairymen, the 1943 
milk goal has been set at 122 billion 
pounds. 


The price program for dairy pro- 
ducts includes support through Ag- 
ricultural Marketing administration 
purchases of specified manufactur- 
ed dairy products at the permanent 
price ceilings of the Office of Price 
Administration and a subsidy-on 
American cheese to be financed by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. By 
agreement with OPA, prices will be 
supported at not less than 46 cents 
per pound for 32 score butter, Chi- 
cago basis; 27 cents per pound for 
No. 1 American cheese, Plymouth 
(Wisconsin) basis; 12.56 cents for 
roller and 14.56 cents for spray pro- 
cess dry skim milk, extra Midwest 
basis, and a comparable price for 
evaporated milk, f.0.b. plant basis, 
to be announced. 


The OPA ceiling price on cheese 


for American civilians will remain 
at the present level of 23% cents a 
pound (Plymouth quotation). The 
difference between this ceiling and 
the 27 cents a pound price will be 
made up by the CCC subsidy. Thus, 
in the case of American cheese, the 
price to consumers generally will 
not be advanced. 


MEAT ANIMALS 

The goals for livestock production 
—beef, pork, lamb and mutton — 
call for 25.7 billion pounds of meat. 
This is approximately 16 per cent 
more than was produced in 1942 
and nearly one-third greater than 
the amount normally consumed in 
this country. Military and lend- 
lease requirements will take about 
one-fourth of the total supply. The 
biggest increase will be in pork. 
Farmers are being called upon to 
plan for at least a 15 per cent in- 
crease over this year’s record pig 
crop. This 15 per cent increase in 
total 1943 farrowings, announced 
November 27, supersedes an earlier 
request for a 10 per cent increase 
in Spring farrowings. If realized, 
the new goal will result in a 1943 
pig crop, spring and fall farrowings 
combined, of 121 million head. 
Prices of hogs will be supported un- 
til September 30, 1944, at not less 
than $13.25 per hundredweight, 
average for good to choice butcher 
hogs weighing 240 to 270 pounds, 
at Chicago. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 

Poultry producers are asked to 
help supplement the nation’s meat 
supply by producing four billion 
pounds of chicken and 560 million 
pounds of turkey to be consumed as 
meat. This is 28 per cent more chick- 
en and 15 per cent more turkey 
than the estimated 1942 production. 
The egg goal calls for an eight per 
cent increase, with emphasis on 
larger production per layer. Prices 
for chickens (excluding broilers or 
chickens weighing less than three 


pounds live weight) and turkeys will be 
supported at 90 per cent of the parity 
price. Prices for eggs will be supported at 
a price for eggs purchased on an offer and 
acceptance basis equivalent to not less 
than 30 cents per dozen in the spring and 
early summer and an annual average 
price of 34 cents per dozen, basis U. S. 
average farm price. 

Hatcherymen and poultrymen who pro- 
duce chicken and turkey eggs for hatcher- 
ies, were especially urged to make plans 
immediately for operations at record levels 
next year. Hatcherymen are also being 
asked to encourage early bookings of or- 
ders so that full settings can be made as 
early as possible in 1943. 


VEGETABLE OIL CROPS 


The acreage goals for the oil crops — 
peanuts, soybeans, and flaxseed—have all 
been increased over the 1942 goals. The 
soybean acreage goal is 10¥2 million acres, 
about the same as the acreage harvested 
for oil in 1942, but 1% million acres over 
last year’s goal. The peanut goal is 5'/2 
million acres, compared with 4,173,000 
acres harvested in 1942. The flaxseed goal 
is 5,000,000 acres, compared with a 1942 
planted acreage of 4,675,000. 

For peanuts, the department recom- 
mends a single price program for all pea- 
nuts, whether for edible use or for oil, 
which will assure growers of an average 
return of between 80 and 85 per cent of 
the parity price. Parity price of peanuts 
was $147.80 per ton as of October 15, 1942. 

Prices for the 1943 crop of soybeans will 
be supported from $1.60 to $1.75 per bu- 
shel, depending on oil content, U. S. aver- 
age farm price, for yellow or green soy- 
beans of high oil content. 

Prices for the 1943 crop of flaxseed for 
oil will be supported at not less than 
$2.70 per bushel, basis No. 1 Flaxseed at 
Minneapolis. 


FEED GRAINS 


To assure adequate feed for livestock, 
the acreage goals for feed grains, includ- 
ing corn, oats, barley and grain sorghums, 
are about 1.5 per cent larger in total than 
the 1942 acreage of these crops. The corn 
acreage goal is 95 million acres, or about 
four per cent above the 1942 average. The 
goals also call for an increase of eight 
per cent in grain sorghums. Acreage allot- 
ments for corn producers in the commercial 
corn area are being raised five per cent 
by the Agricultural Adjustment agency. 
Producers who wish to exceed their acre- 
age allotments by planting up to their 
usual acreage in order to have more feed 
may do so without incurring reductions in 
other payments. No marketing quotas will 
be proclaimed on corn. So far as its re- 
sources will permit, the department will 
endeavor to maintain feed prices, especial- 
ly prices of corn, feed wheat, and oil meal, 
in 1943 at about the same level as in 
1942. 

Loans will be made to producers of 
grain sorghums and barley at rates slight- 
ly higher than in 1942. 


COTTON 


Nearly a two year's supply of short- 
staple cotton is on hand now. Consequent- 
ly, the department suggests that farmers 


PRODUCTION GOALS—1942 and 1943 
1943 goal as 
percentage of 
Acres 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 
Commodity or Goal Reported Goal Goal Re- 
Numbers ported 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
ane A 55,000 53,427 52,500 95 98 
A 3,550 3,868" 3,600 101 93 
A 1,320 1,481 1,380 105 93 
A 93,750 91,098 95,000 102 104 
ee eee A 40,000 40,600 37,300 93 92 
A 16,000 18,193 18,000 112 99 
Grain Sorghum A 10,000 9,221 10,000 100 108 
| iar A 72,000 72,710 71,100 99 98 
Flaxseed ......... A 4,500 4,675 5,000 lll 107 
Soybeans for beans” A 9,000 10,900 10,500 117 96 
oO A 5,000 4,173 5,500 110 132 
Dry Beans ........ A 2,600 2,376 2,800 108 118 
A 665 530 665 100 125 
eS ee A 25,000 24,005 22,500 90 94 
Tobacco: 
Flue-cured ..... A 841 796 841° 100 105 
A 383 356 421° 110 118 
Other Domestic. . A 272 246 272° 100 110 
Sugarcane ....... A 330 331 340 103 103 
Sugarbeets ....... A 1,050 1,061 1,050 100 99 
SS eee A 3,060 2,845 3,160 103 111 
Sweet Potatoes ... A 850 757 757 88 100 
Commercial Truck 
CSS ere A 1,840 1,738 1,720 94 99 
Hay Crop Seeds .. A 4,919 3,339 4,709 96 141 
Fruit (fresh) ...... Tons 15,018 15,271 14,610 97 96 
Cattle and calves.. Lbs.* 9,585,000 10,160,000 10,910,000 114 107 
Sheep and lambs.. _Lbs. 940,000 1,009,000 990,000 105 98 
Lbs. 11,125,000 10,800,000 13,800,000 124 127 
LON Lbs. 2,820,000 2,500,000 3,400,000 121 136 
Lbs. 125,000,000 120,000,000 122,000,000 98 102 
Doz.’ 4,200,000 4,414,000 4,780,000 114 108 
Chickens ......... Lbs.‘ 3,118,000 3,118,000 4,000,000 128 128 
Turkeys .......... Lbs. 500,000 485,000 560,000 112 115 
* Midpoint of range. * Harvested acres. * Allotment same as 1942, acreage expected 
same as 1942. * Dressed weight. Total production. 


substitute other important war crops for 
cotton wherever these crops are adapted. 
The minimum cotton acreage allotment 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
slightly over 27 million acres. However, in 
1943 farmers substituted peanuts and 
other crops for a portion of the cotton 
acreage allotment and planted a little 
over 24 million acres. Farmers are urged 
to make further substitutions of war crops 
wherever possible and to voluntarily hold 
total cotton acreage to 22¥%2 million acres 
in 1942. All of our excess supply of cotton 
consists of short staple and low grades. 
There is urgent wartime need for long 
staple cotton and farmers normally pro- 
ducing short staple varieties are urged 
to shift to those with a staple longer than 
one inch, or to other crops for which the 
war need is greater, such as feed grains 
and peanuts. 


WHEAT 
The suggested acreage for wheat is also 
lower—52,500,000 acres compared to 53- 
477,000 acres in 1942. Supplies of wheat 
are considerably in excess of current 
needs, and wheat producers whose land 
and equipment are suitable to growing 


other crops more vital to the war effort al- 
ready have been requested to under-plant 
wheat allotments. A major portion of this 
diversion is sought in the Corn Belt and 
the eastern portion of the Great Plains 
states, where such crops as soybeans, flax- 
seed, and certain feed crops are feasible 
alternatives to wheat. 


COVER CROP AND HAY SEEDS 


Consideration is being given to the de- 
velopment of a series of price supports, 
for seeds for cover crops and for hay seeds 
in 1943, and if such a program is decided 
upon definite announcement will be made 
as soon as possible. 


SPECIAL CROPS 


Hemp seed will be purchased at not less 
than $9 per bushel and hemp straw at 
prices ranging from $30 to $50 per ton, 
according to grade, for the crop produced 
in 1943. Purchase or support prices for 
other special crops will be announced as 
needed. 


@ KENNETH G. FULTZ, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 


has purchased the feed store formerly op- 
erated by Wesley W. Barton. 
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How a Du Pont discovery has changed 
the ideas of the poultry feed industry 


2, 


ITAMIN DIN DRY FORM, produced by 
scientific and chemically controlled 
methods, was introduced by Du Pont 
under the trade-marked name, “‘Del- 
sterol,” a few years ago. 


Today, it is used by feed manufacturers 
all over the country. Poultrymen find that 
they are completely protected against 
Vitamin D deficiency. 


The reasons for this wide acceptance 
are specific and clear. As “Delsterol” is 
made from domestic raw materials, it is 
always available. Its powder carrier per- 
mits it to be mixed into feeds easily and 
thoroughly. It is uniform in potency, has 
exceptional stability, is highly concen- 
trated and economical. It does notcongeal 


in cold weather, and does not impart 
“off”? tastes or odors. 


The result of ten years’ research by 
Du Pont chemists, it provides scientific 
assurance that feeds fortified with “Del- 
sterol” are supplied with Vitamin D ina 
completely dependable and efficient form. 


On feed bags or tags, the words “D”- 
Activated Animal Sterol (Vitamin D) 
will identify your use of “Delsterol.” 
This is the designation authorized by the 
Association of American Feed Contrel 
Officials. 

Our technical staff will gladly render 
service or assistance to poultry feed man- 
ufacturers, either in the field or in our 
biological laboratory. For informative 


| about VITAMIN D 


booklet about “Delsterol,” write to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Look for “‘Delsterol” 


advertisements... 


in the November issues of Country Gen- 
tleman, Successful Farming, American 
Poultry Journal, Poultry Tribune and 
other important publications, reaching 
nearly5,000,000 poultry raisers and farm- 
ers. ‘‘Delsterol’’ messages are appearing 
every month in these outstanding pub- 
lications. 


DELSTEROL 


U.S. PAT.OFF 


DU PONT’S REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR ITS “D’’-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 


in EDIBLE POWDER 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Whatever else you have to cut down on this year—there’s 
no need to give up using BIOTOL! 


There’s no reason for you to miss the quality advantages of 
this fine natural source of vitamin D—or the added protection 
its true vitamin A gives you against feed variations. 


Still another advantage—Biotol is available in a number of 
different potencies and A to D ratios, to meet different needs. 


And you're always sure of dependable quality — potency 
tested and guaranteed by the packers of Del Monte Foods. 


These days, more than ever—isn’t this assurance worth get- 
ting, every time! 


Biotol is produced, tested and guaranteed by 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
Packers of Del Monte Foods 


BIOLOGICALLY TESTED 
VITAMIN OIL 

SARDINE 
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wins customers by 


Citing 


ITING definite production rec- 
ords achieved by users of the 
brand of feed he carries is the 
major factor in the promotional ef- 
forts that have brought success to 
J. H. Spangler, proprietor of Spang- 
ler's Feed & Hardware, Stanford, Ill. 

While the use of production rec- 
ords is not new and is used by 
many feed dealers, the records 
quoted by Mr. Spangler to custom- 
ers and prospective customers are 
of people living near enough to be 
known to them either personally or 
by reputation. Further, they are 
authentic Farm Bureau _ records 
-which can be easily checked. In 
addition, many of these records 
have been published in the farm 
department of a newspaper that 
circulates in Mr. Spangler’s area. 
The records thus bear the double 
stamp of authenticity. 

Mr. Spangler, from his years of 
experience as a farmer, knew that 
feed buyers are not easily convinc- 
ed by oral statements. Therefore, 
when he started in the feed busi- 
ness a few years ago he decided 
to handle Honegger’s feeds and to 
keep a careful check on results 
achieved by customers in his com- 
munity. 

Honegger’s frequently issue fold- 
ers and pamphlets citing actual 
production records achieved by 
users of their feeds. Mr. Spangler 
always keeps a supply of the latest 
issue of this literature on hand 
which he shows to prospective cus- 
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of his feed users 


tomers. But he does not depend up- 
on these altogether since he also 
gathers data and records of his own 
which can be easily verified by lo- 
cal feeders. 

These records are always avail- 
able and Mr. Spangler takes full 
advantage of them both in talking 
to customers in the store and on 
the farms. He makes many person- 
al calls on farmers while selling hy- 
brid corn and utilizes these visits 
also for promoting the sale of feed. 

“I've tried all kinds of selling ar- 
guments in the feed business,” said 
Mr. Spangler, “Often I've talked for 
10 or 15 minutes without making 
any impression, but when I haul 
out my records and show Farmer 
Brown how one of his neighbors 
jumped the production of milk or 
eggs after using my feeds, he sits 
up and pays attention.” 

About a year ago Mr. Spangler 
added a small stock of hardware 
to his feed line. This proved a wise 
move as it brought in many farmers 
for hardware items who had not 
previously been feed customers. 
Last summer the number of new 
prospects was augmented when 
the hardware stock of another firm 
in Stanford was purchased. The 
added stock made it necessary to 
have larger quarters so the busi- 
ness was moved to its present loca- 
tion on Main street. Additional stor- 
age space for feeds was also ac- 
quired in another nearby building. 

“The addition of hardware and the 
taking over of the other hardware 


- stock has been of great benefit,” 


says Mr. Spangler. “We now have 


AUTHENTIC production rec- 
ords achieved by farmers using 
the brand of feeds sold at the 
Spangler Feed & Hardware, 
shown at left, are largely re- 
sponsible for the ever-growing 
list of satisfied customers, ac- 
cording to J. H. Spangler, 
proprietor, who is pictured in 
photo at upper right. 


the only hardware store in our little 
town of 500 population. There is 
scarcely a farmer in our territory 
who does not have to come into 
town at least once a week for some 
small hardware item. These fre- 
quent calls give us the best oppor- 
tunity in the world to sell our feeds. 
With the actual production records 
we can give prospects, we make 
many spot sales as well as laying 
the foundation for many future feed 
sales.” 

Mr. Spangler’s store is on the 
main street of Stanford directly in 
the path of all who make the town 
their shopping center. This gives 
an excellent opportunity to feature 
window displays. Floor displays are 
also constantly in evidence. The 
two forms of displays thus reach 
both those passing by and those 
who enter the store. 

Direct mail is also used exten- 
sively. Mr. Spangler has a mailing 
list of about 200 farmers and feed- 
ers in his territory to whom the 
manufacturer of his feeds mails lit- 
erature periodically. Each folder 
mailed gives some actual produc- 
tion record achieved by certain cus- 
tomers. 

“We also benefit largely by 
word-of-mouth advertising,” says 
Mr. Spangler. Whenever and wher- 
ever farmers meet during war time 
production gains are one of the 
principle topics of conversation. The 
farmer is usually honest in his con- 
versation. If he has had a favor- 
able experience with one brand of 
feed he is glad to give credit where 
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Minerals 


known to be necessary 
for healthy livestock 


HERE are 13 minerals that 

have been found necessary for 

animal life, these being: cal- 
cium, phosphorus, potassium, sodi- 
um, chlorine, magnesium, sulphur, 
iron, iodine, copper, manganese, 
zinc, and cobalt. The first two min- 
erals are present in largest amounts 
in the body and in all livestock 
products. So little of the last five 
elements is necessary for life, and 
so little of them is found in the body 
and in rations, that they are refer- 
red to as the trace elements. 

For instance, one part of iodine 
in 5,000 parts of salt, which salt 
makes up less than one-half per 
cent of the entire ration, may make 
the difference between health and 
disease. It may make the difference 
between the birth of normal ani- 
mals and those suffering from big 
neck, or hairlessness in the case of 
pigs. 

Years ago, about the only miner- 
al that we consciously fed to live- 
stock on the farm was salt. Most 
of us remember that chore, perhaps 
those trips on Sunday mornings 
carrying a pailful of salt to the 
cattle on pasture. Salt is easily dis- 
solved in water, as we know, and 
we can draw the salt out of a cured 
ham by soaking it in water over 
night. So it is seen that what salt 
may originally have been present 
in the soil has many generations 
ago been leached out of it. Hence 
the need for feeding this important 
mineral to which, as stated, fre- 
quently iodine is added for further 
safeguarding the health of man and 
beast in certain regions of the coun- 
try and the world that are deficient 
in iodine. Iodine compounds, too, 
are rather easily lost out of the soil. 
Thus we have the region of the 
Great Lakes and some of the north- 
west states that are low in iodine 
as evidenced by the symptoms 
mentioned. We then recommend 
feeding iodine in some form, prefer- 
ably by way of iodized salt. 

Fortunately those minerals that 
are needed in largest amounts by 
the animal body, the calcium and 
phosphorus, are not so easily sol- 
uble as to leach out of the soil like 


salt or sodium compounds. This 
also applies to most of the remain- 
ing mineral elements, some of 
which are needed in only extreme- 
ly small quantities. Also, they are 
held by what is called the “soil-ab- 
sorption complex,” which is repre- 
sented by fine clay. This resists 
leaching by percolating water and 
keeps these minerals available for 


THIS interesting address on 
"What Do We Know About 
Minerals for Livestock" was de- 
livered by Prof. Gus Bohstedt, 
University of Wisconsin, at the 
third annual Purdue Nutrition 
School held last month at La- 
fayette, Ind. 


plant growth. Decaying vegetable 
matter, or humus, assists in unlock- 
ing the minerals from the soil com- 
plex, and facilitates plant growth. 

Here we have an important an- 
swer to the mineral feeding ques- 
tion. Livestock gets most of its ne- 
cessary minerals from the natural 
feeds that make up their rations. In 
every mouthful of feed there is a 
certain amount of mineral matter, 
this being a very complex assort- 
ment of minerals. For many cen- 
turies these have served the ani- 
mals well. In most cases they still 


do. For herbivouous animals, for 
ruminants like cattle, the best way 
of feeding them minerals is to feed 
minerals to the soil by way of ne- 
cessary fertilizers. In that way, 
through the feed crops, we supply 
the necessary minerals to the live- 
stock. 

How better may we feed lime or 
calcium to cattle than by way of 
legumes in their roughage, which 
legumes are always rich in lime? 
But even with no legumes in the 
ration, but merely a fair quality of 
grass pasture, or hay, when grown 
on reasonably good land, a lime 
shortage has ben difficult to dem- 
onstrate. Similar findings have been 
made regarding phosphorus. 

However, a phosphorus deficien- 
cy in dairy rations is more likely to 
occur, which deficiency the feeding 
of ordinary farm-grown grain tends 
to correct, particularly when this 
is fortified with some protein con- 
centrates which usually are also 
rich in phosphorus. Thus a ration 
which contains some legumes and 
a grain mixture which in turn con- 
tains at least 20 per cent cottonseed 
meal, wheat bran, or linseed meal, 
has enough of both calcium and 
phosphorus to support a fairly high 
level of milk production. 

In several long time mineral feed- 
ing experiments with cows that 
were fed just good practical rations, 
there was little or no benefit from 
feeding lime, or calcium phosphate 
in so far as milk production, body 
condition, or reproduction was con- 
cerned. 

Where there is doubt as to the 
adequacy of minerals in the ration, 
it is well to let all cattle of the herd 
have free access to a good grade of 
steamed bone meal or similar suit- 
able phosphate, which must be as 
free as possible from fluorine. 

Salt, or iodized salt, may be fed 
both in the grain mixture and free- 
choice along with the bone meal. 
Feeding straight ground limestone, 


(Continued on Page Seventy-one) 
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Advertising 


This is a reproduction of the 
first of a new series of lodine 


Dept. of advertisements. It will ap- 
photo Forsythe 
pear in December issues of 


sti m 
that’s what leading sectional, class and 


cn | state farm papers, with a 
Every | total circulation of 4,464,262 
— copies per month. 

This advertising will in- 
crease the demand for iodized 
feeds. We urge you to pre- 
pare for that demand. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 
120 Broadway, New York 
75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


lodine is more vitally 


as 
n and livestoe Jodine recognize 
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We can't have MANPOWER without Pee | 
good cHow! Plenty of good {ood pus the fight 
into our coldiets- sailors. marines. and keeps our 
Allies strong: Food from your farm give? these 
the Axis. Keep {ood powet high. 
weet THE MEAT CHALLENGE! Our mini- 
mum military and lend-leas€ needs for 43 are 
pillion \bs. Supplies for civilians will be 17% 
pillion pounds and demand 21 billion. Jeaving 3 
: shortage of 32 pillion. produce all the meat you : 
can. A few extra hogs will help you do your part. 
Today complete, palanced nutrition of mal 
than eveT- Lives. victories, winning the war, 
necessary element in nutrition. Addition ofa minimum quantity 
animals is desirable in areas where troubles due to Jack of jodine Even 
other areas eupplementary iodine MaY be desirable as an insurance measure. There 
Lo. js plenty of iodine. Be sure the feeds you buy protect your animals and poultry oo 
against Jack of it- 
lodine Educationel Bureov, 120 Broodwey New York 75 East Wacker Drive, chicago} 
4 


Economy 


@ Wartime shortages of vital feedstuffs 
have prompted many suggestions for us- 
ing “substitutes.” Significant is the state- 
ment by the USDA Bureau of Animal 
Industry that wartime feed mixtures for 
poultry “were formulated to meet the 
current situation in which stocks of fish 
meal, meat scrap and dry skim milk are 
comparatively small and stocks of wheat 
and soybean meal unusually large. There- 
fore, many of the feed mixtures are not 
so good as can be made under more nor- 
mal conditions.” 


The efficiency of these “not so good” 
rations made with vegetable proteins can 
be greatly improved by the addition of a 
comparatively small amount of dry skim 
or buttermilk. From the standpoint of 
protein quality alone, dry milks are es- 
sential. When used in adequate amounts, 
requirements for the water-soluble vita- 
mins are also taken care of. 


Heavy wartime demand for feeds ex- 
aggerates the apparent shortage of dry 
skim milk and the normal supplies of 
dry buttermilk are hard pressed. Both 
are available but not too plentiful. 


Poultrymen can least afford to risk 
protein deficiencies in breeder mashes 
and chick rations and the high protein 
value of dry skim and buttermilk makes 
it particularly desirable to use available 
stocks for these most important needs. 


N. La Salle St, Chicago 
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here are some valuable 


Saving 


for feed plant operators 


N time of war, waste and ineffi- 
ciency are inexcusable. Here 
are several hints on how feed 
plant operators can save power — 
and power saved is money earned. 
First, eliminate the makeshift 
money-wasting contraptions found 


CLUTCH SHOULD 
BE USED HERE —~ 


MOVING 
BELT 


in so many plants today. Just the 
other day the writer was in a large 
plant. where he saw a drive as 
sketched herewith. It is a vertical 
drive with the upper pulley continu- 
ally running. The belt is made long, 
as indicated, so that it dangles 
down below the pulley when the 
idler pulley is released as shown. 
When the idler is released there is 
not sufficient friction between the 
belt and lower pulley to operate 
the drive to which the lower pulley 
is connected by a shaft, conse- 
quently by simply shoving the idler 
against the belt the machine is 
caused to start or stop. _ 

In view of the fact that an inex- 
pensive friction clutch connecting 
the upper shaft to the upper pulley 
would serve the purpose better, this 


IOLER 


©) 
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is a poor design. A clutch would be 
safer, there would be far less belt 
and pulley wear, and there would 
be practically no power loss. As it 
is now the belt is continually mov- 
ing even when the machine is idle, 
and it was noticed that the machine 
is seldom used during the day. In 
the meantime the belt is whipping 
around loose wearing itself out, 
consuming power, and endanger- 
ing the lives of those who come 
near it. If the belt would maintain 
a perfectly straight and even posi- 
tion such as pictured in the sketch 
it might not be so bad, but of course 
it doesn’t do that. The belt is con- 
tinually waving and flopping from 
side to side during the entire day. 
The writer believes that the wear 
is greater when the belt is not be- 
ing usefully employed than when 
it is in service. 

Don't use a drive like this, by all 
means. If the lower pulley were a 
live pulley, as is sometimes used 
for driving overhead shafting with 
an arrangement similar to this, it 
would not be so bad. However, 
there is no good excuse for using 
a makeshift device like this per- 
manently with so many excellent 
and inexpensive friction clutches 
on the market. This particular drive 
measures about 14 feet from shaft 
center to shaft center. The belt is 
six inches double leather. Any user 
or buyer of belt drives will be able 
to make a quick estimate of the ex- 
pensiveness of this type of drive. 

In another room in this same 
plant the writer found some large 
machines, all running at full speed, 
and nobody in the room using 
them. He has previously seen sim- 
ilar instances but never on so large 
a scale. Such waste of power is in- 
excusable. A friction clutch could 
be used on each machine as well 
as not. The time required to throw 


a clutch in and out is insignificant 
and worth more to the owner than 
the cost of fuel wasted for driving 


.the machinery and the cost of re- 


placements due to needless wear 
and tear. 

And in another room machines 
were driven by individual electric 
motors. A number of them were 
humming along merrily with no- 
body at the machines and the ma- 
chines were doing nothing. One of 
the great advantages of individual 
drive is the power saving that ac- 
crues from shutting off the motor as 
soon as the operator has finished 
with the machine. Power required 
to run a motor at no load is often 
considerable. Besides, there is the 
loss due to wear, the structural loss- 
es due to vibration, and the unne- 
cessary use and cost of lubricants. 
By all means, shut off individual 
motors when the machines are not 
in use, and particularly when the 
machine will not be used again for 
some time. 

Considerable friction in most 
plants can be eliminated. Friction 
costs money. The useless friction 
costs just as much per horse power 
or kilowatt as does the useful fric- 
tion. In fact, all of the power that 
is developed in most plants, and 
which the engine or motor gives up, 
is lost in friction somewhere or 
other. Power is seldom stored any- 
where; therefore it is all lost. This 
is true of all power, everywhere. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that 
in your plant 50 per cent of the 
friction is useful friction, while the 
remaining 50 per cent is useless. 
If you could eliminate the useless 
friction you would then have 100 
per cent useful friction. It should 
be the aim of the plant operator, 
then, to eliminate as much useless 
friction as possible, add it to -the 
useful side of the ledger, and thére- 
by increase the capacity of his 


(Continued on Page Seventy-three) 
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Advice 


offered by berkowitz mill 
is popular service feature 


T is not necessary to follow the 

poultryman around while he is 

attending his chores and shoot 
advice into him in large doses by 
telling him to ‘do this’ or ‘don’t do 
that,’ but he is entitled to benefit by 
any data which you might pass 
along to him with the view in mind 
that his production will improve as 
a result. 

This is the opinion of Meyer Ber- 
kowitz, partner and sales manager 
of the Berkowitz feed mill, Norma, 
N. J. Not only is the opinion the re- 
sult of a theory, but one arrived at 
after it was put into effect and 
proved successful. The rapid-fire 
appeal of the ‘free advice’ plan 
reads like a page from a chapter in 
the history of the growth of the 
Berkowitz plant itself, inasmuch as 
both instances represent successful 
undertakings. 

Meyer and his brother Samuel 
carry on a business which was 
started by their father two decades 
ago and since the founder's retire- 
ment they have not only seen fit to 
retail the good-will policy which has 
been the keynote of the mill since 
its beginning, but have injected 
ideas of their own into the business 
which are both modern and timely. 
Jointly the brothers fill the capacity 
of mill production and work in uni- 
son in the plant and field. 

The manner in which the busi- 
ness has prospered is conclusive 
evidence of its success. With an 


original building which housed a 
store and small mill catering mostly 
to custom grinding the firm got its 
start. Then as the volume of busi- 
ness increased it became necessary 


to add a warehouse to accommo- 
date the stock, which due to its 
known quality, began moving at an 
accelerated pace. Custom grinding 
and cleaning of feed for the sur- 
rounding community absorbed 90 


per cent of the firm's operation un- | 


til poultry raising became South 
Jersey's largest enterprise. Then 
due to large scale egg and meat 
production farmers found it impos- 
sible to supply their own needs. 
Novice poultrymen also found the 
need for initial feed pressing and 
sought an aide to their problems. 

With the spiritual backing of 
many friends and acquaintances, 
coupled with the fact that demand 
was exceeding the supply, Mr. Ber- 
kowitz and sons decided to manu- 
facture a brand of feeds of their 
own and fittingly named it Good 
Luck. The choosing of a name could 
not have been more appropriate for 
the term has grown to mean just 
what it implies to those in the poul- 
try business and affiliated fields of 
endeavor such as ducks, turkeys, 
and cows. 

Along with the tide of potential 
poultrymen came a wave of tyros 
who knew little or nothing about 
raising chickens and consequently 
found themselves weathering a 
rough storm with failure in the 
offing. 

“To say that many were disillu- 
sioned would be putting it mildly,” 
Meyer explains. “The first year they 
entered the industry was a gamble 
to them and I don’t know how 
many lost all they had. It became 
apparent that these people needed 


| help and badly, but above all they 


~ needed good sound advice—that's 


when we decided to put our plan 


FULL trucks are the keynote at 
the Berkowitz feed mill located 
in the heart of the poultry rais- 
ing section of denny, as 
this picture testifies. Meyer 
Berkowitz, co-owner, is shown 
in photo at upper right check- 
ing over a my of feed about 
to leave the mill. 


into operation. Our Good Luck pro- 
ducts were selling fairly well but 
we realized that our own success 
depended on the poultryman re- 
maining solvent. 


We added to our growing staff a 
member whose sole purpose it was 
to visit customers and prospective 
customers and go over their prob- 
lems and perhaps outline a brief 
set of ‘musts’ essential for poultry 
profits. The representative, an old 
hand at chicken raising himself, 
soon won the confidence and es- 
teem of the poultrymen and the 
number of bankruptcies in the com- 
munity began to dwindle notice- 
ably. Needless to say we shared 
indirectly the poultryman’s good 
fortune and gained a number of 
lifetime customers who swear by 
our feeds. 

Persons who have watched the 
heavy duty trucks roll away from 
the loading platform packed to 
capacity know that “service render- 
ed” is not an idle bit of phrasology 
at the Berkowitz mill for they have 
kept in step with the national de- 
fense campaign to conserve rubber 
and essential gasoline. 

Trucks are routed carefully and 


(Continued on Page Sixty-seven) 
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st balanced nutrition values 


... SELL BREEDING MASH THAT ASSURES 
PLENTY OF NUTRIENTS WITHIN THE EGG 


Breeder hens require sufficient proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and lactose to maintain 
the health and weight of their own bodies, 
and still have a surplus to deposit in 
their eggs. 


For over || years, Breeding Mashes built- 
up with Lacto-G have helped hatcherymen 
and poultry raisers 
avoid starvation in 
the shell. They have 
helped reduce mortal- 
ity and promote higher 
hatches of stronger 
chicks. 


NATURE'S BEST B. FORTIFIER 


Lacto-G is a_ prolific 


PEESLES 


A Prodect of 


and economical source of many ingredients 
that are vital to the proper development 
of chick embryos. It supplies proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins and lactose of the finest 
quality in naturally balanced ratios. 


In addition to the high nutrition value of 
these milk solids they help to stimulate 
more complete utiliza- 
tion of the total feed 
intake. 


For all ages of poultry 
. from egg to matur- 
ity it pays to sell feeds 
fortified with Lacto-G 
. 100% milk solids. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Your inquiry for further data will be welcomed. Address 


ECONOMICALLY SS 
NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 
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Lester 


Be Sure 
it’s in 
Your Feed 


D WHEY 
| 
| 
SHIPPED 
OMPTLY 


DISTRIBUTORS FoR : 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
EXADOL 


3,000 or more Vitamin A and. 
400 or more Vitamin D units 


e 
D-SEC 
Vitamin D in dry, powder form. 


900,000 or 450,000 A.O.A.C. 
Vitamin D units per ib. 


VioBin Corporation 
REX WHEAT GERM OIL 


A cold processed, extracted 
rich in Vitamin E 


e 
Pabst Brewing Co. 


PABST'S BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Contains 20,430 int'l units B', 

18,160 gammas Riboflavin and 

158,900 gammas Nicotinic Acid 

California Packing Corp. 
REGULAR BIOTOL 
Not less than 85 Vitomin D 
and 600 Vitamin A units 
SUPER BIOTOL 


Not fess than 3,000 Vitamin 
A and 400 Vitamin D units 


VITAMIN A 
25,000 U.S. P. Xi “A” units 
per gram 


~ 


The NUTRITIONIST, too, 
helps speed production / 


Uncle Sam asks for more eggs, more meat, more milk. 


No one, perhaps, knows better how to answer this demand than today’s 
nutritionist. 


He would say, “The first requirement for quantity production is quality.” 
Quality—not in one, but in every feed ingredient. This is important if feeds 
are to produce more—without waste. And that’s why so many feed manu- 
facturers rely on Atkins & Durbrow for their vitamin oil requirements. 


Here at "the House of Vitamins” they find represented only firms that are 
well-known, reputable manufacturers of quality vitamin products—Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, Pabst Brewing Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and VioBin Corporation. 


Associate your feeds with these quality names. Buy their products, through 
Atkins & Durbrow. You get the finest in vitamin products for poultry feed- 
ing — products of every type— for every requirement — and at no price 
premium. 

We have sales representatives operating from 12 centrally located cities. 


Our local warehouse stocks are in many distributing centers. We can 
render you prompt, efficient service at all times. 


We urge you to see the Atkins & Durbrow representative the next time he 
calls. Hear his story. You'll find him the type of man you like to do business 
with — a true representative of a quality house. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
QUALITY VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, nc. 


(Proprietors of The OK Company) 
165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY 
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Controls 


threaten existence of grain 


T is human nature to have a 

smug feeling when some com- 

petitor, or some other line of 
business is feeling the pinch of 
government regulation. 

This curious smugness has been 
evident in the past few years. Each 
industry has felt that probably it 
would be immune from disastrous 
restrictions. One by one, like the 
tolling of a bell, each has been 
startled by developments. If the 
fear of elimination had hit all indus- 
tries at once, a wave of cooperation 
would have brought concerted ac- 
tion and a greater measure of free- 
dom. 

Unfortunately the blows have 
come singly and scattered over a 
period of time. 

Charges now have been made by 
agricultural leaders formerly friend- 
ly to the Washington program that 
a scheme is under way to regiment 
agriculture and bring it completely 
under control. Whether such charg- 
es are true is beside the point. In 
the case of the grain trade the pres- 
sure has continued to be exerted in 
one direction and another until we 
are now in the midst of a fight for 
our very existence, a fight which 
will determine whether or not there 
is a plan for agricultural control 
and whether or not the democratic 
principle of freedom of action is to 
prevail. 

It has been claimed by some that 
the elimination of the grain trade is 
an essential first step in the control 
of agriculture. If this is true, we can 
only express regret that we should 
have been so touched by fate. Cer- 
tainly there is no basis for the tight- 
ening restrictions placed upon the 
grain trade. 

On the other hand, there is a 
basis for the contention that liquid- 
ation of the exchanges would com- 
pel agriculture to look to the gov- 
ernment more than ever for guar- 
antee of a livelihood. 

For with the open markets of the 
exchange fully destroyed, with the 
right of price expression by all the 
various factors interested in grain 
and grain products completely de- 
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trade and 


by PHILIP R. O'BRIEN 
President, Chicago Board of Trade 


nied, there the rigidity of control is 
in tull bloom. 

Is this apparent to the great farm 
orgcnizations whose members pro- 
duce the products handled by the 
exchanges? 

The answer definitely is yes. We 
have heard none of these respected 
agricultural spokesmen favor de- 
struction of the grain markets. On 
the contrary, we of the grain trade 
find our interests running in a 
straight line with the interest of the 
farm organizations and the produc- 
ers across the land. What are these 
interests? They are, briefly, the ob- 
servation of statutes as passed by 
our congress. They are the observ- 
ance of the eternal principles of 
fairness and justice. They are the 
right to criticise in peace-time or in 
war-time ill-advised or discrimina- 
tory moves by any official or public 


. servant who holds office by virtue 


of public consent. 

But it is not the grain trade alone. 
The repercussions from destruction 
of the open market system, so long 
a basic part of our economy, will 
strike heavily against the inumer- 
able other industries directly or in- 
directly related to the annual move- 
ment and consumption of our im- 
mense crops. I shall not attempt to 
sketch here all of these related in- 
dustries. But a typical example is 
the great insurance companies. 
After the destruction of our ex- 
changes and their open markets 
and the greater control of agricul- 
ture under a staggering post-war 
debt, what will happen to insur- 
ance companies with the immense 
sums invested in farm lands and 
farm mortgages. If the farms they 
operate through tenancy do not 
come under acreage control and if 
they have difficulty in disposing of 
their part of the products, what is 
the next step, and what happens to 
their investments? Are the insur- 


open markets 


ance people planning for this crisis, 
which is as certain as the rising of 
the sun if the present tendency con- 
tinues, or are they waiting for the 
evil day when they must stand be- 
fore a group and urge concerted 
action. 

Bat to revert to the grain trade. 
There is no honest substitute pro- 
posed for the present open markets 
with their efficient pricing and dis- 
tribution system. The only alterna- 
tive is political rule and price-fix- 
ing which, of course, leads to farm- 
er control and regimentation. Is 
anyone foolish enough to believe 
that agriculture, which runs like a 
thread through the fabric of our 
commerce, can be placed in a 
strait-jacket while the remainder of 
industry goes blithely upon its nor- 
mal way? Such a conclusion is 
preposterous 

The ceiling on flour prices is a 
striking case in point. At no time 
has there been shown either by the 
executive order, the OPA, or the de- 
partment of agriculture the need of 
this drastic action. There has been 
advanced only the lame excuse that 
higher wheat prices might cause a 
one cent advance in the price of a 
loaf of bread. And bread is still the 
cheapest food there is while wheat 
as flour represents only approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the retail 
price of the bread. The government 
has already compelled the baking 
industry io absorb the recent ad- 
vance of labor and other costs and 
possibly it is felt a flour price ad- 
vance would necessitate giving the 
baking industry relief by lifting the 
bread ceiling. But taking Mr. Hen- 
derson’s own figures, an advance 
of one cent a loaf in the cost of 
bread would be but 75 cents a year 
per individual. Can such an incon- 
sequential prospect justify a move 
which virtually means destruction 
of our great open markets? 


The industrial income of the na- 
tion touches the highest point in 


29 @ 
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history. Can our government officials be 
wholly sincere in this matter when there 
has not been such concern in other instances 
of sharp advances. Moreover, why should 
bread prices be singled out for OPA ac- 
tion in direct contravention of the anti- 
inflation act. The executive order freezing 
flour prices means a maxium price of less 
than 80 per cent of parity on wheat and on 
corn less than 65 per cent of parity. It has 
been asked why Mr. Henderson has not 
turned to some other products such, for 
instance, as hogs and cattle which have 
been selling at well over 110 per cent of 
parity, the price at which he was instruct- 
ed to place limits by the price control act. 
Certainly he could not have been solely 
conscious of the cost to the public or of 
inflation if the increase in the price of 
some articles-run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

No, the answer does not seem to be 
found in that sphere of argument. We are 
driven to the conclusion that a certain 
clique is inclined to use the war emer- 
gency to alter our way of life, and they 
would defy an act of congress if necessary 
to advance their cause. 

This is not a personal opinion. This is 
not a charge by the grain trade. This is 
but a reflection of the viewpoint of the 
agriculturists of this nation, a viewpoint 
that is gaining widespread support and 
which may have a profound bearing upon 
events of the future. 

Call them empty words if you like. 
Brand as alarmists those who cry out that 
unseen things are happening. But as cer- 
tainly as the great commodity markets 
perish, so agriculture will come under 
control; and as certainly as agriculture 
comes under control you in related busi- 
nesses will be placed in the strait-jacket 
and our dream of full freedom, the thing 
for which we fight will have vanished. 

We in the grain trade are determined 
to fight it out on the line we have estab- 
lished, at the same time supporting our 
government to the utmost in the war effort. 
But we draw a distinction between essen- 
tial war regulation and the type of regu- 
lation which looks to a permanent post- 
war program fostered by that small clique 
whose power seems to continue on the rise. 


@ R. H. MYERS AND ROSS K. CLARK, 
Ashland, Ky., are now operating the feed 
plant formerly known as the R. C. Poage 
Milling Co. 
BORROWINGS INCREASE 


Farmers and stockmen borrowed $344,- 
000,000 from 530 production credit asso- 
ciations in the first nine months of 1942, 
compared with approximately $290,000,000 
last year, the United States department of 
agriculture reports. C. R. Arnold, produc- 
tion credit commissioner in the Farm Credit 
administration said that although the num- 
ber of farmers borrowing increased from 
180,000 in the first nine months of last 
year to 187,000 this year, a large propor- 
tion of the increase in the total borrowed 
was due to larger amounts needed by in- 
dividual farmers to finance intreased Food 
for Freedom production. Other factors af- 
fecting the increase included higher pro- 
duction costs. 


Te Stone Mountain Grit Co. opened its 
second plant November 18 amid elab- 
orate ceremonies at Websterville, Vt. The 
main plant for the Stone Mountain firm is 
at Lithonia, Ga. The new plant has a 
capacity of eight carloads of granite per 
day and is located on the site of the Wells 
Lamson quarry. 

Present at the opening ceremonies was 
an important delegation of Vermont gov- 
ernment officials headed by Gov. William 
H. Wills. Pictured above, top, is a view of 
the new plant, and below is a group pres- 
ent at the opening. They include, left to 
right, Charles L. Davidson, president, Stone 
Mountain Grit Co.; Gov. Wills; and Nor- 
ton A. and J. K. Davidson Jr., secretary and 
vice president of the Stone Mountain Grit 
Co., respectively. Gov. Wills filled the first 
bag of grit to come off the line. 

Others who participated in the ceremon- 
ies were Vermont commissioner of agricul- 
ture, D. H. Jones; Harold Dwinell, division 
of markets; Clifton Mix and Howard Pape 
of the E. W. Bailey Feed Co., Montpelier, 
Vt.; Marshall England, Boston; Reber Eng- 
land, Jones Bros. Granite Co.; H. Brandon 
Jones and Maurice Kelley of the Wells 
Lamson Quarry Co. 

Granite grit in four sizes will be pro- 
duced in the plant by three Allis-Chalmers 


crushers. The plant has a large bagging 
department and a 250 carload storage bin. 
The new Stonemo unit is expected to fill 
the requirements of 1500 dealers in New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Quebec. 

According to President Davidson exten- 
sive tests have shown that the Vermont 
granite comes up to rigid specifications 
which prove it equally as excellent as the 
firm's deposits in Lithonia. 

@ H. J. LAUHOFF GRAIN CO., Danville, 
Ill., burned recently with a loss estimated 
between $150,000 and $175,000. The blaze 
destroyed machinery and a quantity of 
grain used in the manufacture of breakfast 
cereals and dog foods. 
@ LESTER DePOY, Grass Creek, Ind., for- 
mer manager of the elevator at Lincoln, 
has purchased an interest in the Hirsch 
Bros. Grain Co. The new firm will be 
known as the Hirsch-DePop Grain Co. 
ORSINGER RECUPERATING 

Carl Orsinger, Waterloo Mills Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, is now out of the hospital after 
a serious siege of influenza. He was con- 
fined to St. Francis hospital in Waterloo 
for more than a week. 
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“It's in the Bag" is an old but apt 
remark that means “results.” But just 
what kind? 


In your business it may mean either 
profit or loss, growth or stagnation, 
farmer acceptance or doubt. 


Your customers are keyed up to all-out 
production of foods for victory under 
tougher conditions than they have ever 
known. They are faced with the certain 
loss of labor, machinery, tires, fuel and 
tools. Yet there is now and in the months 
to come big profit for you in their feed- 
ing operations. 


They are hungry for a feeding pro- 
gram, but they know that only the most 
dependable is good enough for today’s 
critical needs. 


Sell them the Pillsbury's BEST bag 
— cggtaining more than feed — contain- 


NOw, more than ever before 


the integrity and faciliz 


Says Robert Pp. o 


ing honest, dependable products born of 
over 70 years of history-making experi- 
ence in the milling business. 


Yes, sell them the Pillsbury's BEST 
bag — containing products of research 
and observation, gathered from labora- 
tories, experiment stations and the farms 
— brought to our plant by a buying staff 
that has access to every source of needed 
ingredients in the face of the shortages 
and priorities of today. 


And keep on selling the Pillsbury's 
BEST bag — filled only after rigid ana- 
lytical control and manufacturing stand- 
ards have OK'd raw materials and fin- 
ished feeds for their vital part in food 
production. 


Fortify your business security — for 
today — tomorrow — with Pillsbury’s 
BEST Feeding Program, when a founda- 


every feed dealer is 


of his feed Manufacturer 


rien, Vice-President, Feed Mills Divis; 
Sion 


Y FEEL 


LLSBUR 


“EADQUARTERS : CLINTON. IOWA 


IO LBS. NEI 


D MILL 


MILLS COMPS 


tion of customer confidence in what is 
“in the bag’ may be your most precious 
asset. 


Start now 


at the opening of the great- 
est feeding season in our nation’s history 
—with the backing of a group of spe- 
cially trained, capable field men to help 
you merchandise the Pillsbury’s BEST 
Feed Program in the rich markets of 
today. 


Protected franchise — call, write or 
wire for information about a Pillsbury 
protected franchise. 


Pillsbury Feed Mills 
DIVISION 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


HEADQUARTERS: CLINTON, IOWA 
FEED MILLS IN SEVEN OTHER CITIES 
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War Orders toa the Geed Trade 


Essential Salesmen 


To Get Additional Gasoline 

Additional gasoline rations will be avail- 
able for essential travelling salesmen ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

While details are not fully worked out, 
the change in the mileage rationing regu- 
lations will give these salesmen up to 65 
per cent of their last year’s mileage, or a 
total of 8,600 miles a year, whichever is 
less. 

Salesmen, who will become eligible for 
more than 470 occupational miles a month, 
will be limited to those engaged full time 
in the sale of necessary productive equip- 
ment for farms, factories, mines, oil wells, 
lumber camps and similar productive or 
extractive establishments, or of essential 
food, shelter, fuel, clothing and medical 
supplies. Driving in connection with the 
sale of non-essential commodities will not 
be increased. 

OPA War Price and Rationing boards 
will be ready to receive applications for 
rations to provide for these additional 
miles after January 1. The “A” and “B” 
tration books now held, or available, to 
these salesmen should provide them with 
ample mileage for the month of December, 
OPA officials pointed out. 


Freight Rate Increases 
Can Not Be Passed On 


The three per cent property transporta- 
tion tax imposed under the 1942 revenue 
act, effective December 1, must be consid- 
ered as a freight rate increase which can- 
not be passed on, rather than as a tax 
which can, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has ruled. 


NOTE: In a later decision OPA has 
ruled that the tax may be passed on to 
the ultimate consumer if by adding the 
tax to the established price, the general 
maximum price regulation ceiling is not 
increased. The tax cannot be added if it 
will increase ceiling prices filed with 
local boards or posted in business places. 


The ruling means that the seller will ab- 
sorb the new tax under some pricing sys- 
tems and the buyer under others. Where 
the pricing is on a “delivered price” basis, 
for example, the seller will absorb the tax. 
In cases where the price is “f.o.b. produc- 
er’s establishment,” on the other hand, the 
buyer will absorb the cost. The rule holds 
throughout all variants of these two. 


List Rules For Filing 
Appeals on Certificates 
Commercial vehicle operators who wish 
to file appeals from mileage and fuel al- 
lowances granted in the original Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity should file them 
with their district ODT office, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has announced. 


All such appeals, regardless of the rea- 
son, must be made on the same form, 
CWN-5-S for operators of one or two com- 
mercial motor vehicles, CWN-5-F for oper- 
ators of more than two such vehicles. Op- 
eraters whose original certificates have 
been lost or destroyed should apply for 
new certificates on form CWN-2. 

Farmers wishing additional allotments 
should file their appeals with the farm 
transportation committees of the USDA 
county war boards. 


Set Maximum Markups On 
L. C. L. Oil Meal Sales 


Processors making less-than-carload lot 
sales of oil meals and oil cakes now will 
have specified maximum markups over full 
lot transactions, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has announced. 

OPA says this ruling is expected to ter- 
minate the recent practice of some process- 
ors in unusually large quantities on a less- 
than-carload lot basis so that an abnormal- 
ly high margin over full lot deals might be 
secured. 

Effective November 30, 1942, less-than- 
carload lot sales by a processor to a job- 
ber, wholesaler or retailer now will com- 
mand not more than a $1 per ton premium 
over full carload dealings; small lot trans- 
actions by a processor with a consumer 
or feeder will be allowed not more than a 
$3 per ton prémium over full lots. 

Limitation of the margin which the pro- 
cessor may receive on small lot lots is cor- 
respondingly reflected in the cost of these 
commodities to the jobber, wholesaler and 
retailer whose markups over cost have al- 
ready been established under amendment 
No. 61 to supplementary regulation No. 14. 


Food and Food Products 
Branch Reorganized 


The Food and Food Products branch of 
the Office of Price Administration has been 
reorganized and renamed the Food Price 
division according to an announcement 
from Washington. The new division is 
headed by A. C. Hoffman, former price ex- 
ecutive in the old branch. Four commodity 
branches have been set up under the Food 
Price division with John K. Wesburg head- 
ing the cereals, feeds and agricultural 
branch. Charles M. Elkinton is in charge 
of the meats, fish, fats and oils branch. 


Authorize Fertilizer Sales 
On Open Price Basis 


In order that fertilizer deliveries may be 
made at the current opening of the new 
selling season and thus not impede farm 
operations, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has advised fertilizer manufacturers 
that they may enter into sales agreements 
with and make deliveries to their custom- 
ers on an “open price” basis for a period 
not to exceed 60 days, subject, however, 
to later OPA review. 

The price settlement ultimately will take 


into consideration any price adjustments 
from current ceiling levels in mixed fertil- 
izer, superphosphate and potash as will be 
covered in a forthcoming OPA regulation 
or amendment to the present fertilizer regu- 


~ lation (MPR 135). Until the regulation or 


amendment is issued, adjustable pricing of 
fertilizers under amendment No. 4 to maxi- 
mum price regulation No. 135, effective 
December 5, 1942, will be permitted be- 
tween manufacturers and their purchasers. 


Grade-Substitution Plan 
Ordered on Fertilizer 

A grade-substitution program expected 

to reduce the consumption of chemical ni- 
trogen in mixed fertilizers by approximate- 
ly 20 per cent has been ordered by the 
War Production Board under General Pref- 
erence Order M-231 as amended. 
* Schedule B of the amended order lists 
the grades of fertilizer, by nitrogen content, 
used during the 1940-41 season in the re- 
spective states. Opposite these are the ap- 
proved grades which are to be substituted 
in 1942-43. Fertilizer manufacturers are 
required to produce the approved 1942-43 
grades in the same proportion as the 
1940-41 grades. 

The order prohibits, during the spring of 
1943, the use of mixed chemical fertilizer 
containing chemical nitrogen on small 
grain to be harvested for grains but a 
small percentage of chemical nitrogen will 
be allowed for victory gardens. 


OPA Warns Retailers 
On “Suggested Prices” 


OPA has warned retailers that they may 
adopt selling prices suggested by manu- 
facturers of wholesalers only if they do not 
exceed their own ceiling prices established 
in accordance with the regulation govern- 
ing the pricing of those particular com- 
modities. 

Each retailer must calculate his own in- 
dividual ceiling prices for each commodity 
sold, OPA said, and this individual ceiling 
price may not be exceeded even though 
the retailer relies in good faith on the 
statement of his supplier. Any supplier or 
retailer who fails to observe the provisions 
of the regulation in cases of this sort is 
guilty of a violation the announcement 
stated. 


Ease Rules For Truck 
Owners Without Certificates 


Commercial motor vehicle operators who 
have applied for Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity but have not received them will be 
allowed to continue their operations until 
January 1 without certificates, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has announced. 

At the same time, the ODT announced 
that the ban against sale of parts and 
motor fuel not now under rationing regu- 
lations also has been lifted until January 1 
insofar as operators who have applied for 
but have not received certificates are con- 
cerned. 

Similar action was taken recently by the 
Office of Price Administration to make it 
possible for operators who have applied 
for but have not received certificates to 
obtain gasoline and tires, both now ration- 
ed nationally, until January 1. e 
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the feed manufacturer 


has a full time job to do 


Big as our 1942 egg and poultry quota was, next year’s will be 
even greater. And a large part of the responsibility rests upon 
the feed manufacturer who must be prepared to meet the poul- 
tryman’s needs. 


These needs are urgent. Increased production alone will not be 
enough. The nutritional requirements of every flock must be 
maintained at the highest possible level by the use of feeds 
adequately fortified in Vitamins A and D. This means that true 
vitamin A, obtained from fish liver oils, should be utilized in 
these feeds to the full extent allowed by government regulations. 


By using proper amounts of CLO-TRATE “400” Vitamin A 
and D Feeding Oils, which now contains not less than 2000 
U.S. P. units of vitamin A... as well as 400 A. O. A. C. units 
of vitamin D per gram, the maximum unitage of vitamin A 
from fish liver oils permitted under the latest revision of L-40 
will be supplied. 


Write for particulars 


* WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. * 


CLO-TRATE 
x) 


Vitamin A & D Feeding Oil 


May be used under the new revision in 
rations at customary levels. Contains 400 
A.O. A.C. units of vitamin D and 2000 
U.S. P. units of vitamin A per gram. 


Other CLO-TRATE Feeding Oils Include: 


“Super 400” (3000 A-400 D) 

“L-40” (1000 A-400 D) 

“g00” (800 D) 

“Vitamin A Feeding Oil” (9000 A) 

Also, CLO-TRATE “Dry D” (2000D 

in edible powder) 
Each CLO-TRATE Product is guaranteed 
to contain not less than the unitage 
claimed. Every batch is checked before 
shipment in our chemical and physical 


laboratories, and tested on chicks by the 
A.O. A. C, method. 


Manufacturers of Dependable Vitamin Products 


NEWARK 
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W. M. Bell Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Roy I. Campbell 


Commission Merchant 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Grain — Feed — Hay 


Franke Grain Co. 


Feed Merchants 


Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


Grain Commission 


P. C. Kamm Co. 


Grain Merchants 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


As we in the Milwaukee market look back 
on the year 1942 we mark it as a year of pleasant 
business experiences and say sincerely to our many 
friends and customers—“May you have a Merry 
Christmas and enjoy Health and Happiness in the 


New Year.” 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 


Famous Badger White Hominy Feeds 
Brewers’ Cereals — Table Corn Products 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Barley Receivers — Shippers Corn, Oats 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


Shippers and Receivers 


Munkwitz Realty & Investment Co. 


Building Management 


The Paetow Co. 


Feed — Grain — Screenings 


The Riebs Co. 


Maltsters — Grain Merchants 


J. Walter Rice—John Davis 


Grain Merchants 


Stratton Grain Co. 
Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Market of Personal Service 


~ 


Established 1858 


e34¢ 
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Credit 


ON'T blame the customer for credit 

losses,’ says Roy B. Dick, of Dick Bros., 
Perry, Kansas. “When credit is free and 
easy it is natural for people to buy all 
they want expecting, of course, to pay for 
it later. People are naturally honest when 
it is convenient to be so, but when incomes 
slide downward or expenses suddenly 


rise, they often disregard obligations ex- 
pecting to pay at some later date. During 
a period of rising prices and high incomes 
many people become lax. They borrow 
money or run up large charge accounts 
and are solvent only so long as their in- 
comes are sufficient to meet current pay- 
ments. When incomes and liabilities be- 
come unbalanced then the creditors must 
suffer. 

Mr. Dick and his brother Ira bought a 
general store in Perry in 1930. Seven years 
later they sold out but retained the feed 
business and charge accounts amounting 
to $7,000. Since that time they have only 
been able to collect about $2,000 of these 
accounts. 

After disposing of the store they con- 
structed a new elevator and installed a 
complete line of feeds. They continued to 
sell to many of their old debtors but on a 
cash business. Mr. Dick says: “Forget about 
your credit losses, but don’t make the same 
mistake twice. Don't hold hard feelings or 
hound your debtors if you want their busi- 
ness. The credit losses were our own mis- 
take.” 

While their credit losses on the general 
store were only about one per cent of the 
volume of business done, looking at the 
books and visualizing that $5,000 taught 
them a good lesson. The boys swallowed 
their pride and their losses and went after 
the feed business. Their philosophy of life 
worked out satisfactory for now they own 
some 500 acres of land and 278 head of 
stock besides their business. 

The store sells several lines of nationally 
advertised feeds including Purina and Nu- 
trena. The elevator buys outright, mostly 
wheat and corn and is powered with a 
Fairbanks-Morse gas engine. The mill uses 
a Letz grinder but does no mixing, selling 
only prepared commercial feeds. Present 


business runs 75 per cent cash with a two - 
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are not customer’s 
fault says dick 


per cent loss on the credit business. 
Farmers have become more and more 
demanding in their calls for service of late, 
says Mr. Dick, often bringing in loads of 
wheat at two and three a.m. and getting 
him out of bed to give them service. The 
elevator is open during harvest until mid- 
night but with lights on tractors and trucks, 
harvesting often continues into the small 
hours and the farmers want to unload and 


be ready for an early morning run. Seven 
to twelve carloads are handled each day 
during harvest and the hours are almost 
continuous, due to the convenient cama- 
raderie of the small town where every- 
body knows where everybody else lives. 

Mr. Dick's business philosophy can be 
summed up in these words: 

Don't blame your customers for credit 
losses—they‘re your baby. 

Don't grieve over losses—they’re dead— 
cremate them. 

Don’t hurt your business by worrying 
about the past. 

Be pleasant—give your customers plus 
service. 

Tighten your purse strings but don’t lose 
your faith in people. 

If you can do business tonight, why wait 
until tomorrow? 


One year ago — the Jap feloni- 
ously attacked at Pearl Harbor. 
One year of our vital war effort 
has passed, another lies ahead. 


Others may have more direct 
war jobs, but none has more im- 
portant, for your job and ours is 
that of conserving the food supply. 


It is your job, as you remember 
Pearl Harbor, to keep your equip- 
ment in the best of shape — ours, 
to supply you and help you. Write 
us on the equipment that you need. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 


DO Blue Streak Blue Streak 

| Standard Advance 

| Please send information on equipment I have checked. 

| 

| 

| PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 

: 1825 South 55th Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


O Blue Streak O Twin Spiral 


Streamliner Mixer 
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Christmas 


HE thought struck Lem Jones, 
proprietor of the Hickory Grove 
feed store, like a bolt—Christ- 
mas just around the corner and he 
hadn't decided yet on a remem- 
brance to send to his customers. He 
leaned back in his swivel chair and 
gnawed vigorously on his pencil. 

“Let's see,” he mumbled to him- 
self. “Last year we sent out those 
calendars with space on them for 
keeping farm records. Might try that 
again but it would take too long to 
get them.” 

He fretted and fumed for a full 
10 minutes and then gave up in 
desperation. 

“Mickey,” he suddenly shouted, 
but there was no response to his 
command from the office boy. 
“Where in thunder is Mickey?” he 
repeated, rousing the bookkeeper 
from her ledger. 

“He might be back in the ware- 
house,” she said dreamily, still rack- 
ing her brain for the 16 cents she 
was off on her trial balance. 

Lem bounded to the door leading 
from the office to the warehouse. 

“Mickey,” he roared again. 

And this time there was a rustle 
and a clank of metal as the office 
boy popped his smudged face from 
behind the mixer. 

“What in blue blazes are you do- 
ing behind there?” queried Lem. 

“Just greasing the gears on this 
mixer, boss. Iron and steel is scarce 
and we won't be able to get an- 
other one for a long time. Got to 
make this one last.” 

That reply calmed Lem. He swal- 
lowed the pride he possessed for 
Mickey's patriotic consideration and 
said sternly: 

“Come back into the office with 
me. I've got something I want you 
to help me on.” 

Mickey trailed obediently behind 
him and both were soon seated at 
Lem’s desk. 

“You're a swell office boy,” he 
chided. “Here it is nearly Christmas 
and you haven't reminded me that 
we ought to pick out something to 
send to our customers.” 

“Gee, boss, I'm sorry,” said Mick- 
ey humbly. “We've been so busy 


gift problem is solved by 
mickey’s thoughtful idea 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


around here that I haven't had time 
to think about it. But —” 

“I suppose,” interrupted Lem, 
“you still keep on dreaming about 
that big buck you shot last month. 
And don't tell me that you want to 
send a picture of it to all of our cus- 
tomers for a Christmas reminder.” 


The boss grinned to himself, for 
he did not want to be harsh on 
Mickey about the buck but he did 
want to spur his mind into action. 

Yet for all of Lem’s attempt at 
psychology Mickey was really 
stricken with the Christmas remind- 
er buck fever. There wasn’t an idea 
forthcoming. 

“Aw, forget about it,” surrender- 
ed Lem. “Remind me to call the 
printer tomorrow morning and have 
him run me off some cards. They'll 
just have to do this year.” 


It was a thoughtful Mickey who 
plodded wearily homeward that 
night. And when he nibbled dis- 
heartedly at his dinner his mother 
received only one reply when she 
asked him what bothered him. 


“Just thinkin’, Mom, just thinkin’. 
I'll figure it out by tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

And knowing how Mickey often 
went into mental power dives over 
something at the office, his mother 
quietly busied herself with clearing 
the table. 

The morning dawned clear and 
crisp, but fog, insofar as a Chrismas 
reminder idea, hung heavily over 
Mickey's mind. Still in a trance he 
wandered toward the office. 

A cheerful, “Good morning, Mick- 
ey,’ suddenly brought him to the 
alert. It was Mrs. Halloway greet- 
ing him. 

“Will you tell your boss I got a 
letter from Frank?” she said. “It 
came way from Ireland. Tell Mr. 
Jones I'll let him read it if he stops 
by. He'll be glad to know all about 
Frank because I know he misses 


those card games they used to have 
together.” 

As Mickey bowed and agreed to 
convey the message his eyes sud- 
denly brightened. And starting on 
a dead run as Mrs. Halloway gulp- 
ed in surprise, he streaked for the 
office. 

Spot, the warehouse cat, let out 
a startled screech as Mickey bound- 
ed through the door and stepped 
full on her tail. Lem was just reach- 
ing for the telephone when Mickey, 
practically breathless, reached his 
side. 

“W-w-ait, boss,” he puffed. 

Lem dropped the receiver back 
on the hook and looked quizzically 
at Mickey. 

“B-boss, will you trust me?” he 
pleaded. 

“For what?” queried Lem. “You've 
always been honest with me but I 
can't see what's eatin’ you now.” 

“It's about this Christmas, busi- 
ness, boss,” explained Mickey, 
“Would you let me spend $100 if I 
figured out a way to remember our 
customers for Christmas and you 
wouldn't have to worry about it?” 

“A hundred dollars, why I'd give 
—to have it off my mind.” 

Lem felt himself getting overly 
generous for so sketchy an idea. In 
fact no idea at all, that he could 
discern from Mickey's disjointed 
proposal. 

“Well,” he drawled. “I'll agree to 
spend a hundred. But, remember, 
if this is a foolish brainstorm of 
yours, the money comes out of your 
pay.” 

“O.K., boss,” said Mickey, sealing 
the bargain. “Now give me a little 
time to work.” 

“Go ahead,” agreed Lem. “But 
don’t take all day.” 

It was 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
before Mickey returned to the office 
humming contentedly to himself. 
Things were going well. 

The days rolled by with Mickey 


(Continued on Page Fifty-seven) 
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Chreetings 


Christmas—1942—will soon be here and 
then gone again as fast as it came. As we in the 
Minneapolis market pause to review the past year 
we count as one of our most precious blessings the 
many pleasant business relations we have enjoyed 
throughout the grain and feed trade. May we 
therefore say most sincerely ‘Merry Christmas.” 


Bunge Elevator Corp. Maney Bros. Mill 
Grain— Any Grade, Quantity * & Elevator Co. 
or Time 


All Feed Ingredients 


Cargill, Incorporated | Gopher State Feed Co. Midland Hay & Feed Co. 


Specializing in Linseed, Soy- H d Mill F 
oast to Coast Grai vi Feed ay an ill Feed 


Cereal Grading Co. Ca. Compliments of 
Grain Merchants gs North East Feed Mill Co. 


Excelsior Milling Co. R. R. Howell Co. Reliance Feed Co. 


High Quality Products Mill Machinery and Supplies Mill Feed Jobbers 


Wayne Fish & Company 7 £ Ibberson Co. A. L. Stanchfield Co. 


Specialists in Feed Mill & Feeds—“Stand by Stan” 
8 Grain Elevator Construction 


J. A. Forrest Company n _ Van Dusen Harrington 
Wholesale Flour and Feed Company 
Merchants 


Grain Merchants 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Primary Market for Feed, Grain and Machinery 
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New 


will be deducted from all 
salaries effective jan. l 


TARTING January 1, 1943, 

Uncle Sam will dip into the 

pockets of every worker earn- 
ing more than $12 a week for a five 
per cent victory tax to help finance 
the battle against the dictators. It 
would be well for all employers to 
familiarize themselves now with the 
tax since each employer will in 
effect constitute a one-man collec- 
tion agency for the government be- 
cause the tax will be deducted from 
each salary check. 

All salaries will be subject to the 
tax except compensation derived 
for performance of the following 
services: 

1. Services performed by a mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces 
of the United States other than pen- 
sions or retirement pay. 

2. Agricultural labor. 

3. Domestic service in a private 
home, local college or local chap- 
ter of a college fraternity or sorority. 

4. Casual labor not in the course 
of employers’ trade or business. 

5. Service of an employe of a 
non-resident individual, foreign 
partnership or foreign corporation, 
if such persons are not engaged in 
trade or business in the United 
States. 

6. Services of an employe of a 
foreign government or a wholly 
owned instrumentality thereof. 


7. Services performed as an em- 
ploye while outside the United 
States unless the major part of the 
services during the year are per- 
formed within the United States. 

8. Sheriff's fees are exempt and 
should be excluded in computing 
the victory tax. 


It is evident that this new tax is 
going to mean a great deal of addi- 
tional book work for all employers. 
Employers are required to furnish 
each employe a statement on or be- 
fore January 31 of the succeeding 
year, showing the period covered 
by the payment, the wages of such 
employe during the period and the 
amount of the tax withheld and 
collected. 

If the employment is terminated 
before the close of the calendar 


VICTORY TAX TABLE 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL MONTHLY PAY ROLL 
If the But If the But 
Wages Are Not Amount Wages Are Not Amount 
Over Over Withheld Over Over Withheld 
$12 $16 $0.10 $52 $60 $0.20 
16 20 30 60 80 -90 
20 24 50 80 100 1.90 
24 28 -70 100 120 2.90 
28 32 90 120 140 3.90 
32 36 1.10 140 160 4.90 
36 40 1.30 160 200 6.40 
40 50 1.60 200 240 8.40 
50 60 2.10 240 280 10.40 
60 70 2.60 280 320 12.40 
70 80 3.10 320 360 14.40 
80 90 3.60 360 400 16.40 
90 100 4.10 400 440 18.40 
100 110 4.60 440 480 20.40 
110 120 5.10 480 520 22.40 
120 130 5.60 520 560 24.40 
130 140 6.10 560 600 26.40 
140 150 6.60 600 640 28.40 
150 160 7.10 640 680 30.40 
160 170 7.60 680 720 32.40 
170 180 8.10 720 760 34.40 
180 190 8.60 760 800 36.40 
190 200 9.10 800 840 38.40 
200 _ *9.40 840 880 40.40 
880 920 42.40 
920 960 44.40 
* Plus 5 per cent of the excess over $200. 960 1000 46.40 
t Plus 5 per cent of the excess over $1000. 1000 — 47.40 


year, a similar statement must be 
furnished at the time the last wage 
payment is made. Such forms, form 
V-2, are obtainable from the collec- 
tor of internal revenue in your dis- 
trict. 

Employers who withhold the vic- 
tory tax are required to return and 
pay such tax to the government on 
or before the last day of the month 
following the close of each quarter 
of each calendar year. The first re- 
turn must be made not later than 
April 30, 1943 and will cover the 
tax for the quarter ending March 
31, 1943. 

The amount of the tax is five per 
cent of all salary over $12 a week. 
This actually means that a person 
is allowed $624 salary per year be- 
fore the five per cent applies. It fig- 


ures out to a $12 exemption in case 
of weekly wages; $24 on bi-weekly 
payments and $26 on semi-monthly 
payments. The amount to be with- 
held is computed upon the excess 
of wages over the above stated 
amounts. 

Most employers will find it a 
great deal easier to use the victory 
tax table prepared by the govern- 
ment. It sets up a graduated scale 
of payments, according to salary 
and eliminates a great deal of fig- 
uring. The table, which is printed 
along with this article is one which 
every employer will find it worth 
while to save. 

@ J. HARRY NT, 62, Louisville, Ky., 
vice president of Oscar Farmer & Sons, 
hay, grain and feed jobbers and dealers, 
died of a heart attack at his home recently. 
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THIS POPULAR CARTON BRINGS YOU EXTRA PROFITS PER CUSTOMER... 


Every Egg Feed buyer is a prospect for these 
attractive, sturdily-constructed cartons .. . be- 
cause CARRY SAFE Cartons help them market 
eggs at better prices. 


Thus you make a bigger sale and more profit 
per customer ... and pave the way to area, 
profitable repeat business. 


CARRY SAFE Egg Cartons are heavily adver- 


Send for Free Sample and Prices Today! 


Telephone: SUPerior 3886 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
SII E.Ilinois St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SALES TIP FOR FEED DEALERS: 


Your 9g Feed Customers Need 
Cartons, (oo! Sell Them 


CUSHIONED 


EGG CARTON 


° NESTED, READY To FILL 
e ELIMINATES BREAKAGE 
° WONDERFUL DISPLAY 
Low COST 


. are well-known and liked by your trade. 
They are easy to sell to poultry raisers, roadside 
stands, grocery stores, etc. Exclusive features 
provide a wonderful display of eggs . . . with 
maximum protection against breakage. 


Low in cost, the CARRY SAFE Egg Carton is 
a tried and proven money-maker for feed dealers. 
Write us today for prices and FREE SAMPLES. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., FB-12-42 
511 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send at once prices and FREE SAMPLE of CARRY 
SAFE Egg Cartons. 


Individual 


Firm 
Address 
City State 
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Plant 


equipment in nick of time 
to meet war-time demands 


HROUGHOUT the nation’s de- 

fense plants, factories, and 

industrial centers where speed 
and efficiency is an all-important 
factor, workmen are constantly be- 
ing cautioned to “use the right tool 
for the right job.” 

While it is true that some opera- 
tions may be performed with one of 
several different tools, there is al- 
ways one that will do the job a little 
better or a little quicker than the 
others. 

Elmer Winterscheidt, owner of 
the Winterscheidt Grain & Feed 
Co., at Seneca, Kans., has always 
been a man of foresight and vision. 
When he took over the elevator and 
feed plant now operated under his 
name, it was equipped with a Pra- 
ter Blue Streak No. 30 hammer mill 
and a one-ton mixer. Under his 
guidance the business grew and 
prospered until it became apparent 
that the present equipment was not 
adequate to handle the ever- 
increasing volume. 

With the outbreak of war and the 
announcement of the greatly en- 
larged food production goals set up 
for American farmers, he realized 
that prompt action was necessary 
if his plant was to be in a position 
to render satisfactory service to his 
many friends and customers. 

Foreseeing possible restrictions 
on new installations and cognizant 
of a possible metal shortage, he de- 
cided to put his plant in shape to 
meet the emergency in one move, 
instead of gradually replacing 
equipment over a period of years. 
To think was to act, and within a 
short time three new pieces of Blue 
Streak equipment were installed 
including an A-5 hammer mill, two- 
ton mixer and senior corn cutter. 

The new mill is equipped with a 
magnetic separator and a suction 
feed which protects the equipment 
from damage by nails, bolts, or 
other foreign matter. It also has a 
crusher feeder which feeds all sizes 
of grains evenly into the machine 
and a voltage meter so that the op- 
erator can tell at a glance if the 
motor is overloaded. 

Custom grinding can be handled 


EXTERIOR view of the Winter- 
scheidt Grain & Feed Co. at 
Seneca, Kan. With the instal- 
lation of three new pieces of 
equipment this plant is now 
adequately prepared to handle 
the ever-increasing volume of 
custom service required in the 
battle of more food produc- 
tion. 


very efficiently by dumping the 
load in the elevator driveway and 
then elevating it into the grinding 
bin. After it is ground and mixed it 
can be loaded directly into the cus- 
tomer’s truck. The mill itself is in 
the basement but the operation is 
all from the first floor where the 
mixer is also located. 


The Winterscheidt Grain & Feed 
Co. handles a complete line of 
feeds and fertilizers and also manu- 
factures hog, poultry, steer, and 
dairy feeds under its own brand of 
Economy. The firm also handles a 
considerable amount of grain which 
has increased proportionately with 
the feed business. In June 1940 a 
15,000 bushel storage space was 
built and this has been filled to 
capacity ever since the 1940 wheat 
harvests. 

Since the feed plant was acquir- 
ed by Mr. Winterscheidt in 1940 it 
has steadily forged ahead. In 1940 
the business showed a 25 per cent 
increase over 1939; in 1941 there 
was another increase of 50 per cent 


over 1940 and with the present war 
boom the owner feels confident that 
1942 will see at least another 50 per 
cent gain over last year. 

When queried as to the phenome- 
nal success of this feed business 
Mr. Winterscheidt modestly replied: 
“There's no mystery about our suc- 
cess. Anyone else could do the 
same. I think any business will 
grow and prosper if you give the 
public their money's worth, com- 
bined with a square deal and 
friendly treatment. We always try 
to show our customers every con- 
sideration and we concentrate on 
trying to do the best job we know 
how.” 

In addition to the grain and feed 
business Mr. Winterscheidt also op- 
erates a produce company in Sene- 
ca a separate enterprise known as 
the Winterscheidt Produce Co. The 
feed plant is managed by Elmer 
Brinker and Sally Gudenkautf is ele- 
vator foreman. 

@ F. W. KEE, Iroquois, Ill., manager of 
the Iroquois Farmers Elevator Co., has re- 
signed to take care of personal interests. 


@ PREBLE COUNTY FARM BURO CO-OP., 
Eaton, Ohio, has purchased the Gratis 
Feed & Supply Co., Gratis. Royal Shade, 
manager will continue to operate the busi- 
ness. The association recently took over a 
Lewisburg firm which is operating as a 
branch of the main business in Eaton. 
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SARGENT DEALERS 
KNOW THERE 


SANTA CLAUS! 


OH BOY- 
SARGENT'S! 


LAVA 


Ask Any Dealer Who Sells 


THE 2 for 1 HOG SUPPLEMENT 


Recent surveys in the heart of the hog belt show that MORE THAN ONE- 
FOURTH of the hog feeders using a protein-mineral supplement now use 
Minral Meat Meal. Think of the volume that can mean to YOU! 


Dealers report that there’s just no CEILING on Minral Meat Meal sales. 
Every month they boom higher and higher. And there’s a reason: 


Both PROTEINS and MINERALS in one bag-at one low price 


You give the farmer what he wants with Minral Meat Meal—at a BARGAIN price. 
He gets BOTH minerals and proteins. 
For LESS than the average cost of minerals alone. 
And Minral Meat Meal feeds TWICE as far as tankage. 


A bargain for the feeder — a big profit-maker for the dealer —a winner for both. 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 
Ask your Sargent representative, or write today for our money-making dealer proposition. 


SARGENT & CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Over Half A Century of Quality 
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POULTRY Mea! Meal 
GRAIN 
22 vitamin, mineral, 
protein ingredients, to 
palance grain rations. 
| SARGENT 
SWEETENED 
ALL MASH 
STARTER 
The starter that’s : 
eat. xtra ingredi- 
ents, extra sales fea- 
tures, make it a big 
you. Wat quotas mean aa 
earlier chicks, pigeet 
\ 


INCREASED DEMAND 


It is now more important than ever that both Feeders 
and Feed Manufacturers take the necessary steps to 
assure POSITIVE and COMPLETE Vitamin A and D 
protection in all chick and poultry mashes. .. . Without 
this protection the poultry industry cannot possibly 


GORTON'S OILS COMPLY 


The Gorton-Pew "FAMILY" again rises to the need 
of the times by offering vitamin oils which, when mixed 
according to recommended levels not only provides 
Vitamin D but furnishes the NECESSARY additional 
Vitamin ‘A to meet final feeding requirements! 


accomplish the production "QUOTAS" set by the 
government! 


SUPPLY PROBLEMS GORTON ADVANTAGES 
1. Each oil is a COMPLETELY balanced product, fur- 


Fully realizing the tremendous demand in the feed in- nishing BOTH vitamins A and D! 

dustry for vitamin supplies, our government has re- 2. Each oil provides go ee and 0 aay gi 
stricted the use of Vitamin A in oils to certain definite, 
but adequate, quantities (order L-40)... . At the same 3. Each oil comes within revised Government limita- 
time the available supplies of carotene (pro-vitamin A) tion order L-40 on vitamin A usage! 

; imi " 4. Y id ALL COMPLICATIONS by usi 
from grain and alfalfa are limited by nature, are ex COMPLETE ‘ob 
tremely variable— and are subject to constant and A cod 
progressive deterioration. Additional true vitamin A 
easily furnished by VITAMIN OILS is required. 


GORTON'S COD LIVER AND FEEDING OILS 


All the oils shown at the left conform fully to revised Government order 
L-40 at feeding levels detailed below: 


Breeding 
All Chick All Laying Mash and 
Mash Mash Mash Mash Turkey 
Chick (Fed % Laying (Fed % Mashes 
(Total with (Total wi (Fed 
Ration) Grain) Ration) Grain) with Grain) 
G. P. Super Forti- (Lbs. of Oil per Ton of Mash) 
fied Cod Liver Oil 
a : 800 D—3000 A 2 2 4 8 
GP.-Saper Feeding on. or 
. P. Fortified Co 
800 D 400 D yy” Liver Oil 400D 
3000 A_ 2000 A { 1000 A 2 4 4 16 
VITAMIN D in AOAC units. VITAMIN A in USP units : 4 
85 D—400 A 10 20 20 40 x 


A complete line of VITAMIN OILS, produced, tested and guaranteed by GORTON-PEW FISHERIES 
of Gloucester, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


E. F. MORRIS, Rt. 2, Hopkins, Minn. 


Western Division Sales Manager 


177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
JAMES A. ZEHR, Wauseon, Ohio 


Central Division Sales Manager 
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F you ask Fred Moellering, vet- 
ga flour miller and feed deal- 

er of Fort Wayne, Ind., what is 
the most important phase of mill 
operation today, he will say: ‘“Pro- 
duction!” And if you want any more 
information he will tell you to go 
on into the office and ask the man- 
ager what you want to know. Be- 
cause of the current labor shortage 
the mill is working short handed, 
but despite this handicap the vol- 
ume continues to grow week by 
week as farmers demand more and 
more feed. 

The office manager referred to by 
the owner is none other than his 
wife, Mrs. Fred Moellering. She has 
nothing else in the world to do but 
answer telephone orders, keep the 
books, help look after the little gen- 
eral store near the mill, deliver urg- 
ent orders, help with the buying, 
wait on trade, answer letters, make 
out reports and do anything else 
that will help the nation’s farmers 
meet the part they are playing in 
this, the greatest food and feed pro- 
duction requirements the country 
has ever kiiown. 

“This is a time when we are com- 
pelled to limit our advertising and 
sales efforts," Mrs. Moellering point- 
ed out, “for the simple reason that 
we have more custom grinding, 
mixing and milling than we can do 
with the help that is available here. 
This is more serious here than in 
some places as we operate near a 
big industrial city of 125,000 peo- 
ple, most of whom are now working 
over-time in war production. Fac- 
tories are paying such high wages 
that it is practically impossible for 
us to get any kind of competent 
help for the wages we can afford to 
pay. 

“As my husband told you,” Mrs. 
Moellering continued, “The country 
needs the food for war and civilian 
needs. Obviously, the most of this 
huge bill of fare is definitely in the 
feed grinding and milling industry, 
some of it direct, part of it indirect. 
Flour is needed for bread and the 
best feed we can produce is need- 
ed for our dairy herds, beef cattle, 
hogs, and poultry. For these very 
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joins battle to produce 
more food for freedom 


obvious reasons, it is strictly up to 
us to produce and that means long- 
er hours in the mill to take care of 
our customers’ needs.” 


MR. and MRS. FRED MOELLERING 


While flour milling is one of their 
activities, custom grinding is their 
main business, and the most profit- 
able. 

In addition to the custom grind- 
ing and mixing for farm trade they 
make their own brand of egg mash, 
starter and growing mash. Around 
here is a big broiler industry and 
feeds in this category are constant- 
ly in demand. Mr. and Mrs. Moeller- 
ing also keep hogs and chickens of 
their own to help produce food for 
the markets. 

Because of the shortage of fish 
meal and meat scraps, soy bean 
meal is being largely used for high 
protein feeds. Fortunately, Indiana 
reports the biggest soy bean crop 
in history, with approximately a 
35,000,000 bushel yield. It is also 
of interest that the state has heavy 
corn crop estimated in excess of 
221,000,000 bushels. This assures an 


PRODUCTION is the crying 
need of the feed industry to- 
day according to Fred Moel- 
lering, proprietor of this attrac- 
tive feed mill located about 
four miles south of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Most of the 
office work and many other 
business details are handled 
by Mrs. Moellering. 


abundance of feed for local require- 
ments. 

The mill is located about four 
miles south of Fort Wayne. All of 
the equipment including mixer, 
sheller, hammer mill, elevators and 
flour mill, is electrically operated. 
The flour mill is operated full time 
when enough local wheat is avail- 
able. Mrs. Moellering says that a 
very noticable increase in home 
baking is now taking place in rural 
homes. This means an increasing 
number of customers for all types 
of flour and feed on the “exchange” 
plan. This has come about largely 
because nearly all rural bakery 
routes in this part of the county 
have been discontinued. 


They make two brands of flour, 
Flavo and Snow Drop, and also 
grind corn meal for resale and ex- 
change. The custom grinding rates 
are standard, but the company 
charges a higher price for finer 
grinding, due to the longer process 
and additional power consumption. 
Only a few side lines are handled 
but they operate a small filling sta- 
tion adjacent to the mill, selling 
gas, oils, and grease, tire patches, 
baked goods and staple groceries. 

The only advertising being done 
this year is a fine illustrated calen- 
dar containing inventory pages for 
each month, crop records, and sum- 
mary of year’s business by months. 
Farmers like it as it enables them 
to keep a complete record of their 
activities throughout the year. This 
serves as a constant reminder to 
each customer that the Moellering 
flour and feed service is available 
at all times. 
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Loox To AMBURGO ror 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 


Most economical source of vitamin D for 
four-footed animals — free flowing 


NATURAL FISH LIVER OILS 


An abundant supply of fish liver oils — all 
potencies — in drum and tank cars 


BORDEN'S FLAYDRY 


Vitamin B2 G Complex 
Milk vitamins from Milk 


BORDEN'S RATION-AYD 


Mixture of Milk vitamins from Milk and 
A and D from pure fish liver oils 


QUALITY ALFALFA MEALS 


DEHYDRATED AND SUN-CURED — 
HIGH CAROTENE 


Amburgo Pure Wheat Germ Oil 


and ARPRO the of ordinary 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MILLS 


Carotene and Vitamin A Concentrates ‘| 


| Manganese Sulphates crave 


Believe me, mister, many of 
us can use a helping hand. 
Particularly the kind of hand 
that Amburgo extends to help 
you over the hurdles that are 
in the path of continued suc- 
cess. You are confronted with 
challenges that are peculiar 
to today’s conditions: 


Rising costs — higher taxes — 
labor shortages — and sub- 
stitutes. 


The representative of AM- 
BURGO FEED IMPROVEMENT 
SERVICE is trained to help 
you. He has had the benefit of 
experience in the laboratory 
as well as in the field. He will 
work with you in adapting 
your formulas to meet today’s 
conditions. 


So you see, Amburgo can pro- 
vide the two essential ele- 
ments for your continued prog- 
ress — free council and the 
finest natural vitamin products 
. Milk vitamins from milk 
and vitamins A and D from 
Cod Liver and Fish Oils. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE WAVERLY 8300 


go ‘CORPORATION 


IMPROVEMENT SERVICE 


NEDRO AVENUE - PHILADEL A, PA. 


“Huntting Elevator Co., Established 1860. 
First elevator company to build west of 
the Mississippi river.” That's the slogan 
appearing on the banner around the float 
in the photo above. T. E. Linnihan, man- 
ager of the Huntting Elevator Co., Everly, 
Iowa, built this replica of the grain eleva- 
tor and mounted it on his car as a float in 
a local parade several years ago. The 
parade was part of a gigantic celebration 
staged by the community when the local 
high school won the state baseball cham- 
pionship. 

Everly is a town of 500 population locat- 
ed in Clay county, in the heart of Iowa’s 
best corn and cattle feeding territory. For 
many years it held the reputation of being 
the largest livestock shipping point on the 
Milwaukee road, Mason City division. Resi- 
dents of the county are also proud that 
they are ranking first in the state in the 
current scrap drive and that each month 
the county has gone over its war bond 
quota. The Huntting Elevator Co. has a 
good feed business, deals in seeds and 
coal and handles about 300,000 bushels of 
grain yearly. 

@ J. H. SNOOK FEED MILL, Vicksburg, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire on November 19. 


@ POSNER BROS., Hopewell, N. J., have 
installed Superior CC elevator cups, which 
were furnished by Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
WHEAT LOANS 

The United States department of agri- 
culture reports that Commodity Credit 
Corp. through November 21 had completed 
452,157 loans on 325,019,037 bushels of 
1942 wheat in the amount of $367,368,171.75. 
The average amount advanced was $1.13 
per bushel, which includes some transpor- 
tation charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations and storage ad- 
vances on farm-stored wheat. Loans had 
been completed on 133,790,999 bushels 
stored on farms and 191,228,038 bushels 
stored in warehouses. On the same date 
last year 473,488 loans had been complet- 
ed on 318,806,387 bushels, of which 94,040,- 
301 bushels were stored on farms and 
224,766,086 bushels stored in warehouses. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED 


FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


NOT SO DUMB 
First Moron: “What would you do if I 
gouged your eyes out?” 
Second Moron: “Why, I couldn't see.” 
First Moron: “Well, what would you do 
if I cut your ears off?” 
Second Moron: “Why, I couldn't see.” 
First Moron: “What do you mean, you 
couldn't see if I cut your ears off?” 
Second Moron: “Well, if you cut my 
ears off my hat would slide down over 
my eyes and I couldn't see.” 
= * * 
WHAT'S THE HURRY 
The Young Man: “What time is it get- 
ting to be?” 
The Young Lady: “I don't know, but it 
was Saturday night when you came.” 
* * * 


HIGH GEAR 
Traffic Cop: “Now, Miss, what gear 
were you in at the time of the accident?” 
Demure Miss: “Oh, I had on a black 
beret, tan shoes, and a tweed sports 
dress.” 
* * * 
Divorce is the hash made out of do- 
mestic scraps. 
* * * 
JUNGLE TALE 
An elephant in the jungle was helped 
by a distinguished scientist when the 
latter removed a thorn from the pachy- 
derm's foot. Twenty years later the scien- 
tist was attending a circus. The great 
procession started. At last came the ele- 
plants. Midway in the line was a pon- 
derous old mammoth. As he came near 
the scientist the elephant halted, fixing 
the little eyes in his skull upon the sav- 
ant. Suddenly there came a gleam of 
recognition, and the elephant broke the 
line. He walked over to where the little 
scientist sat and put his trunk around the 
latter’s body. Then he lifted him over 
from the 50-cent seats into the $1.50 
reserved section. 
* * 
Idleness travels so slowly that poverty 
overtakes her. 
* * * 
IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
A contented looking old gent, with a 
pronounced bald head, seated himself in 
the crowded day coach of a train recently. 
He was followed down the aisle by a 
large woman, laboriously puffing and 
carrying a paste board box, which she 
deposited in the baggage rack directly 
over the bald headed passenger, who 
had by this time removed his hat. Direct- 
ly he felt of his pate as a drop of liquid 
descended from the parcel above. 
Sniffing inquisitively as another drop 
followed he tasted of it, and turning to 
the owner of the package inquired: 
“What have you in the box, lady, pick- 
les?” 
“No,” she replied. “Puppies.” 
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JUST ABOUT SANK ‘ER 
There was a young lady named Banker 
Who slept while the ship was at anchor. 
But she awoke with dismay 
When she heard the mate say, 
“Now hoist up the top sheet and spanker.” 
* * * 
You don’t have to take music lessons 
to fiddle around. 


UST one item alone 
... reduced repair ex- 
pense ... will pay for a 
Jacobson ECONOMY 
Electro-Magnetic SEPA- 
RATOR in a short time. 


You get better grinding 
results, too, when parts 
are not dulled by tramp 
iron. You can increase 
your sales by featuring 
“metal-free” feeds. 


DEFINITION OF A KISS 
A KISS is a peculiar proposition; of no 
use to ONE; absolute bliss to TWO; the 
small boy gets it for NOTHING, the 
young man has to STEAL it, and the old 
man has to BUY it; it is the baby’s right, 
the lover's PRIVILEGE, and the hypo- 
crite’s MASK. To a young girl it means 
FAITH; to a married woman, HOPE, and 
to an old maid, CHARITY. 
* * * 
Money talks, and most of us wish we 
were in a position to be bored by it. 
* * * 


AND DANGEROUS CURVES 
“The Lincoln Highway has signs all 
along warning the petters.” 
“What do the signs say?” 
“Beware of soft shoulders.” 


SELF-CLEANING 


Thus, the most important advantage costs you practically 
nothing—the protection against major machine damage 
and against the serious risk of fire or explosion sometimes 
caused by tramp iron. You need this protection on your 
hammermills, roller mills, attrition mills, corn cutters and 


other process machinery. 


A Jacobson ECONOMY magnetic unit is easily installed 
by your own workmen. It catches and holds securely 
(until released) all sizes and shapes of iron pieces—in- 
cluding bearing balls, the real test of a magnetic sepa- 
rator. It has class “A” approval. Write now for full 


information. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1076 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Grinders — Corn Cutters — Feed Mixers 
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Sure, the tankage situation is tough— BUT the dealers who are 
selling Occident Mineraled Hog Supplement have quit worrying 
about it, for Occident Mineraled Hog Supplement is tankage Plus! 

Occident Mineraled Hog Supplement contains Proteins—Min- 
erals—Vitamins—all in one bag—all ready to feed. And you can 
take it from us, this product backed by the famous Occident name 
is really selling. Many dealers who have taken on small trial orders 
find their supply gone almost overnight. Farmers and feeders have 
been quick to realize that the Occident name means quality and 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

So, stop worrying about tankage . . . Sell Occident Mineraled 
Hog Supplement. It’s Tankage Plus! And, it’s available right now 
from your Occident Warehouse. 

Ask your Occident Salesman about exclusive distribution on 
Occident Mineraled Hog Supplement in your town. There are 
protected areas open right now to alert dealers who want to take 
on this fast-selling profitable feed. 


Prompt and complete feed delivery service from these 
Wholesale Warehouses of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Des Moines, la. Huron, S. D. Wadena, Minn. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mason City, le. Duluth, Minn. Virginia, Minn. 

Cedar Rapids, la. Waseca, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sioux City, le. Minneapolis, Minn. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Sioux Falls, $.D. Willmar, Minn. Green Bay, Wis. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


RS WILL BE ASKING FOR THE BLUE and ORANGE BAG! 
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ALFALFA MEAL? 


ALL Supplies. Everyth 
Poultry Feeds Need But Grain and Mill Feed 
SAVES YOU LABOR... SAVES YOU TIME... SAVES YOU MW 


Ricut NOW, when Alfalfa Meal, Fish Meal and Meat Scraps 
are harder and harder to get...right now,when we are coming into 
one of the heaviest poultry feeding seasons in history, Occident is 
here with a NEW Poultry Feed Builder. 

All you need is mill feed and grain added to Occident Feed 
Builder to make ALL of your complete Poultry Feeds. 

Here is a quick, easy way to mix your poultry feeds. You buy 
one product from just one source. You save labor! You save time! 


And, you can forget about shortages of other ingredients. 
Occident Feed Builder is rich in vitamins A, D, G and Proteins. 
Use it in Starting Mash, Growing Mash, or Laying Mash accord- 
ing to our recommended formulas. 
Ask your Russell-Miller Salesman about distribution of Occi- 
dent Feeds in your town. There are areas open right now to alert 
dealers who want to take on these fast-selling, profitable feeds. 


Prompt and complete feed delivery service from these 
Wholesale Warehouses of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Des Moines, la. Huron, $. D. Wadena, Minn. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Mason City, lo. Duluth, Minn. Virginia, Minn, Middleton, Wis. 
Cedar Rapids, la. Waseca, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. Rockford, lil. 
Sioux City, Ia. Minneapolis, Minn, Chippewa Falls, Wis. fron Mountain, Mich. 


Sioux Falls, $.D. Willmar, Minn, Green Bay, Wis. 


Traverse City, Mich. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL BE ASKING FOR THE BLUE and ORANGE BAG! — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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VITAMINS 
A-D-G. 


and 


PROTEINS 
ALL IN ONE BAG 
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‘Farm-tested’ FEEDS | 
to bear Brand fame 


Gold Medal “Farm-tested” Feeds have been rechristened. They are 
henceforth to be known as LARRO “Farm-tested” Feeds. 


This is a change of name only. The feeds themselves offer the 


same high quality ...the same uniformity ...same results 
..- IN NEW CLOTHES. 


The new bag designs are shown here. For a limited period 
Larro Feeds sold in the central western states will carry the 
Gold Medal brand name above the new Larro design as shown. 


\ 20.20 DAIRY FEED 


Write the nearest office address given below for full infor- 
mation about these feeds and available franchise opportunities. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


COMMERCIAL FEED DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 KANSAS CITY e DETROIT 
540 McKnight Building 405 Dwight Building Box 68 North End Sta. 


100 LBS NET ‘Farm-tested is a registered Trade Mark of General Mills, Inc. 


Complete Line 
of Proved Feeds for 


COWS, CALVES, 


TURK HOGS, POULTRY, 


AND 
OTHER LIVESTOCK 


100 LBS. NET 


Farm-tested 
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The 


is an implication that in 
reality is only a myth 


EEDING the world is a broad 
subject. Let me dispel at the 


outset any implication of the 
subject that we can feed the world, 
for, of course, in reality it is a myth. 
The United States produces only 
about one-tenth of the food grain 
(wheat, rye, and rice) of the world, 
excluding China and Soviet Russia, 
and about one-twentieth of the po- 
tatoes. Including China and Soviet 
Russia we produce one-tenth of the 
cattle, one-fifth of the hogs, and 
one-tenth of the sheep. We can not 
feed the world, but we can be a 
very potent factor in supplying any 


one or small group of countries with 
food. 


In appraising the current situa- 
tion it should be kept in mind that 
the western hemisphere, Australia 
and the East Indies for years have 
been the exporters of the staple 
food products. Europe has been the 
importer. Asia and Africa have not 
entered the picture in a large way 
except for special food products. 
Even during the period since World 
War I when, most European nations 
were striving for self-sufficiency, the 
net movement of food products to 
Europe from the surplus producing 
areas was sizable. In other words, 
the European area is basically a 
food deficit area and was in 1939 
at the out-break of the war. 


What has happened since 1939 
in continental Europe, which is now 
largely dominated by the Axis? We 
know production is down, both for 
food grains and livestock products. 
For example, the production of rye, 
the basic food grain of this area, in 
1941 was six per cent below the 
1933-37 five-year average. The po- 
tato crop in greater Germany in 
1941 was eight per cent below 1940. 

All classes of livestock have de- 
clined in numbers. The total num- 
ber of cattle in continental Europe 
in 1939 was 113 million head, ex- 
clusive of the Soviet union. This 
was approximately 15 per cent of 
total world cattle numbers. Informa- 
tion gathered from as _ reliable 
sources as possible under war con- 
ditions indicate that numbers in 
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1941 were seven per cent below 
those of 1939. 

Supplies of feed were scarce in 
many countries the past winter re- 
sulting in above average slaughter 
of cattle. The proposed expansion 
of acreage in potatoes and other 
feed grains in European countries 
indicate an effort to avoid a further 
reduction in cattle and other live- 
stock in the winter of 1942-43. This 
would be serious for the Axis as 


Since the outbreak of the war many 
false impressions have been created 
about the ability of the United States to 
feed the world. A number of pertinent 
facts about the world’s food supplies are 
revealed in this address recently deliver- 
ed at the Purdue Nutrition School by J. C. 
Bottum of Purdue University. 


well as for the Axis dominated 
countries. Cattle numbers in Europe 
declined 30 per cent in World 
War I. 

The United Kingdom has always 
imported large quantities of food. 
With the war the demand is even 
greater. Crop prospects for 1942 
are relatively good. Above average 
yields per acre on an increased 
acreage of all grains are indicated. 
Livestock numbers, of course, had 
to be reduced. The situation in Ire- 
land in June of this year is some- 
what indicative of the situation. The 
June 1942 estimates showed that 
cattle numbers were one per cent 
above 1939. Hog numbers were 
down 45 per cent and sheep num- 
bers down 12 per cent. 

Russia has been a self-sufficient 
country and few figures on her food 
production are available. But with 
the loss of a large amount of her 
best European lands where her 
greatest agricultural production took 
place, and with the demands of the 
war upon her, the importance of 
additional food to her war effort is 
evident to us all. 

When one examines the normal 


exporting countries almost the ex- 
act reverse is found. Food and feed 
grain stocks are high and each 
country is shifting into livestock 
production, particularly hogs, to 
meet the demands that prevail in 
the European area. 


Packers now are estimating the 
receipt of hogs for the Argentine 
in 1942 at 2 million head as com- 
pared with 869 thousand head in 
1939, more than double. Brazil and 
Canada’s production of hogs and 
other classes of livestock are also 
up. Australia has shown the same 
general pattern except for some 
reduction in production which oc- 
curred as a result of last year's 
drought. The East Indies, of course, 
have passed to Japanese control. 
We know what is happening to 
the livestock and poultry produc- 
tion is this country. 

I should like to sum up the whole 
situation by saying that for the 
world, food production is down. In 
the normal importing areas it is 
very short; in the normal exporting 
areas the physical supplies are rel- 
atively high. With ocean transpor- 
tation curtailed, a general shift is 
occurring so as to concentrate the 
production into livestock and live- 
stock products, and into those pro- 
ducts in which the greatest reduc- 
tion has occurred in the European 
area. With the North American 
continent located much closer to the 
points of need, the Greatest pres- 
sure for these foods is upon the 
North American continent and par- 
ticularly the corn belt of the United 
States. In World War I grains con- 
tinued to flow to Europe to a much 
greater degree. 

What about production for the 
United States? Here, of course, we 
have quite complete figures. In this 
connection I should like to begin 
by calling your attention to the fact 
that agriculture is a business that 
is exceedingly difficult either to 
speed up or slow down. Production 
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results from slow biological processes on 
many scattered farms. In the accompany- 
ing table the index of physical volume of 
agricultural production in the United States 
from 1914 to 1942 is shown. Note that the 
physical volume of production changed very 
little during World War I in spite of the 
frantic activity to increase it. After the war 
it rose gradually, about 10-15 per cent until 
it reached a high in the late 1920's. During 
the years, 1930 to 1936 the index dropped 
as a result of the combined influence of 
low prices and drought. Even so, the drop 
was less than 10 per cent. Following 1937 
production again expanded. This time 
under the combined influence of recovery 
and favorable seasons, notwithstanding 
the activities of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, until it now stands 
above the levels of the late 1920's. 


Volume Yield per 
Agricultural Acre of All 
Production Crops 

Year (1924-29=100) (1923-32=100) 

87 

84 

87 

91 

92 

93 109 
94 92 
92 100 
95 99 
99 98 
98 100 
101 103 
99 102 
103 104 
=: 100 98 
99 93 
103 103 
97 100 
97 94 
94 81 
92 101 
95 87 
107 118 
104 113 
107 114 
120 
114 121 
127 


In the last column of the table is shown 
the reason for the very high production 
since 1938—the sharp increase in crop 
yields shown results from three principal 
causes. First and most important is the 
favorable sequence of seasons. This prob- 
ably accounts for more than one-half of 
the increase. Next in importance is the 
general adoption of improved varieties and 
cultural methods. Specifically, hybrid seed 
corn and power farming were most im- 
portant. The third factor, and this has been 
especially important with cotton and corn, 
has been the greater selectivity of land 
use as the result of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

The crop production of 1942 provides 
largely the basis for agricultural market- 
ings for 1943. Thus, marketings in 1943 
should continue high. In other words, ac- 
tions taken which effect crop production 


in 1942 come to light on the markets and 
in the stores in 1943. The supplies of food 
grains are high, as you know. The feed 
grains are sufficient to carry present num- 
bers of livestock through until the next 
crop and to take care of some increases in 
livestock numbers. If the five-year period, 
1935-39, is considered as 100, the volume 
of agricultural production in 1942 will be 
as follows for the various agricultural pro- 
ducts; food grains, 142 per cent; feed 
grains, 131 per cent; oil producing crops, 
351 per cent; truck crops, 130 per cent; 
fruits and tree nuts, 121 per cent; vege- 
tables, 111 per cent; sugar crops, 125 per 
cent; meat, animals, poultry and poultry 
products, 131 per cent; and dairy products, 
115 per cent. 

Looking ahead to crop production in 
1943 and marketings in 1944 the limiting 
factors will be weather, management, la- 
bor, equipment, fertilizer, and supplies 
used in production. Of these, weather is 
both the most important and the least 
predictable. Management and labor will 
be the next limiting factors. Two years 
ago there was considerable surplus of 
farm labor force, but since then more 
than two million workers over 14 years of 
age have moved from agriculture into in- 
dustry and the armed forces. With this re- 
duction agricultural production has even 
been increased this year. Nevertheless, 
further reductions from this point on will 
have a tendency to reduce production in 


my opinion. We are now beginning to cut 
into both management and labor. Lack of 
equipment and supplies will have their 
effects. Lack of nitrogen in the fertilizers 
will also have its effect. Taken all in all, 
it would appear almost inevitable that 
some reduction in agricultural production 
would take place following 1943. How 
much reduction takes place depends on 
weather and the limitation placed on farm 
man power and supplies, or how high on 
the list our high command places the im- 
portance of food for export to the United 
Nations. It might easily become more im- 
portant than guns. 


With the situation as it is in the world 
and with our production at the levels they 
now are, let us now turn to the question of 
how much food we as civilians in this 
country will have available. That it will be 
something less than we would buy if it 
were available, we know. When incomes 
tise the demand for many agricultural pro- 
ducts expands, particularly for livestock 
and livestock products. The demand for 
food has risen so that if it were met, we 
probably would consume most of our pro- 
duction above the military requirements of 
our own forces. A fact often overlooked is 
the expansion that takes place in physical 
quantities of food purchased as the in- 
comes of consumers rise, even though the 
human stomach is only so large. In the 


(Continued on Page Seventy-four) 


“But I DON'T want to grow up and be the President's Christmas dinner.” 
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FEED 
WEAPON 


PASS IT THE RIGHT 
KIND OF AMMUNITION 
ammunition — 


Depend on 


Vitamin A and D Oils 
Fortified Oils — Dry Mixes 


Sil — 400 AOAC-D per gram, Vit-D-400%—400 AOAC-D per gram. 
WSOP USA per gram. Cod Liver oii Vitamin D in a cereal carrier. 


Base. 

Also available with lower Vitamin A Vit-D-100%—100 AOAC-D per gram. 

potencies. itamin D in a cereal carrier. 
Fortified A-D Oil — 400 AOAC-D Silmo AA — 9000 USP-A per gram. 

pe gram, 3000 USP-A per gram. Vitamin A Fish Liver Oii. 

ish and Fish Liver Oils.” 

Also available with lower Vitamin A High Potency Fish Liver Oils 

potencies. —Available in many potencies. 
Silmo A-D Oj] — !00 AOAC-D per Special Vitamin A and D products to 

gram. 600 USP-A per gram. Fish meet a specific requirement. 

and Fish Liver Oils. * Vit-D is the registered trade mark of 

Also supplied in potencies of 85D/ Silmo's Vitamin D Products in Cereal 

ee 200A and 85D/600A Carriers. 


SILMO SALES CORPORATION 


Division of SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Laboratories and Main Offices 
VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
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Jowa Geed Men 


OMING direct from his Wash- 

ington post as chief of the 

grain products (feed) division 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
John K. Westberg was the center of 
interest at the Victory Clinic and 
annual meeting of the Western 
Grain & Feed association at Des 
Moines, December 1 and 2. 


Gas rationing, which started on 
the same day as the convention, 
held the attendance to approxi- 
mately 250 grain and feed men but 
all 250 were there strictly for busi- 
ness and every session was crowd- 
ed with dealers seeking information 
to increase their contribution to a 
victorious war. 


Columbus Hayes, A. D. Hayes 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, whose father was 
one of the organizers of the old 
Western, was elected president of 
the association to succeed Harry 
Dean, W. & F. Miller, Iowa City. 
Gradon Swanson of Des Moines 


hear westberg discuss price 
controls at victory, clinic 


by DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


was re-elected executive secretary 
and universally praised for his good 
work. The association reported a 
paid membership of 835 at the 
opening of the convention. 

So interested were all the dele- 
gates in Mr. Westberg that he spoke 
for 45 minutes Tuesday morning 
and after luncheon that same day 
was on the platform another four 
hours, speaking and answering 
questions except for a period of 
about 30 minutes when the “case 
of the people’ was presented by 
Hugh Kelley, Kelley Feeds, Inc., 
and C. F. Miller, Sargent & Co., both 
of Des Moines. 

The first part of Mr. Westberg’s 
address was devoted to an appeal 


for a better understanding of the 
need for price control and for in- 
creased cooperation from all mem- 
bers of the trade to make price 
control work. 


Remember, he said, that we were 
in the feed business most of our 
lives, that we still think as feed men 
and that we are not forgetting your 
problems. At the same time, remem- 
ber that we are in the civilian war 
army, under orders, and that we 
can't do our job without hurting 
some people but we are playing no 
favoritism or politics and we are 
continually striving to accomplish 
our objectives with as little disturb- 
ance as possible to normal trade 
practices. 


We realize, continued Mr. West- 


lowa Feed Company 
“STORMY” 


618-620 Des Moines Building 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Phones: 45177-45178 


DIRECT WESTERN UNION WIRE 


Everything for the Feed Mixer 
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berg, that the blanket ceilings at- 
tempting to freeze prices at March 
levels worked a hardship on many 
but were necessary as a temporary 
emergency measure. That is why 
methods of obtaining individual re- 
lief were provided but now we are 
going through the entire list of feed 
items and building definite price 
ceiling schedules for each one so 
that all sellers of each feed will be 
on a common ground. 

For the people, Hugh Kelley said 
Iowa was in the center of the only 
section in the United States capable 
of providing the war demand for in- 
creased food production. He quoted 
statistics to show that Iowa produc- 
ed an average of 40 per cent of the 
total surplus of beef, pork, lamb, 
mutton, chickens, egg, milk and 
milk products of the United States 
and pleaded that the OPA and AAA 
give special consideration to the 
problems of the farmer and the feed 
dealer who are fighting together 
on the Iowa food front. 

Chris Miller followed Mr. Kelley 
with a description of how livestock 
and poultry production had been 
increased hand in hand with the 
development of the feed industry. 
He said the personal calls of feed 
salesmen were more responsible 
than the government extension 
workers for putting better feeding 
and better management across to 
the farmer and that work of these 
service salesman was more essen- 
tial now than ever before. In the 
feed business, he concluded, you 
can't separate service and sales be- 
cause service is essential to selling. 


Back on his feet again, Mr. West- 
berg agreed that farmers now need- 
ed all the help they could get to 
achieve maximum production of all 
feedstuffs as economically as pos- 
sible. And we realize, too, he said 
that such service must be included 
in the margins over cost which OPA 
allows to the manufacturer, jobber, 
wholesaler and retailer. That is why 
we send out questionnaires and 
consult with you fellows on your 
cost of doing business and, when 
we do, it is up to you to give us the 
right answers. 

Price control is here to stay for 
the duration, said Mr. Westberg, 
but it must be discontinued after the 
war and it must be your job and 
mine to see that it is stopped. In 
the meantime, just as certainly, 
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each one of us must give our 100 
per cent cooperation to making 
price control work within our own 
business and our own industry. 


Some of Mr. Westberg’s com- 
ments on special ceiling problems 
follow: 

Meat Scraps and Tankage—From 
our experience with these two ani- 
mal protein feeds we first learned 
that a ceiling on finished products 
does not establish a ceiling on the 
raw material and that industry's 
ideas of conversion costs are not 
uniformly reliable. The shortage of 
meat scraps and tankage is not due 
to price control but to the stoppage 
of imports, the greater utilization of 
all meat for human food, the fact 
that animal blood is being used for 
war purposes, the fish meal short- 
age and the increased demand for 
all feeds. We are now working with 
the industry on adjustments to the 
present price schedules and have 
already provided set discounts for 
protein deficiency at $1.50 for the 
first unit and $3.00 for each addi- 
tional unit. 

Fish Meal — Here is another in- 
stance where the ceiling on the fin- 
ished product failed to keep the 
raw material (fish scrap) in line. It 
was consequently necessary to 
place a ceiling on scrap as it is to 
change all regulations when neces- 
sary to meet changing conditions. 
We feel that it may be necessary to 
ration all animal protein feeds. 


Mill Feeds—The flour mills and 
feed men generally believe that the 
millfeed price schedule is the best 
issued by OPA and it is our inten- 
tion to pattern other feed schedules 
on the same basis. There is still 
some trouble with this schedule in 
the Rocky Mountain states and on 
the Pacific Coast which will be ad- 
justed in the near future. 


Flour, Bread and Wheat — The 
ceilings on flour and bread were 
placed in accordance with a direct 
order from the White House. Millers 
conversion charges on flour are 
such that any profit thereon is wip- 
ed out with a three cents per bushel 
increase in the cost of wheat. It is 
consequently difficult to maintain 
the ceiling on flour without a ceil- 
ing on wheat and a floor on mill- 
feeds. Bakers’ costs have increased 
.6 cent per loaf because of factors 
other than the cost of flour but they 
are still getting by at bread ceiling 
prices because of increased volume. 
This entire matter is being studied 
by a special committee which is ex- 
pected to come to some decision 
within the next two weeks. 

The OPA does not want to de- 
stroy any business, interjected Mr. 
Westberg. I would not stay in 
Washington five minutes if that 
were the case. To be fair to all, we 
should have a ceiling on every- 
thing. 

Seed Meals—tThe price schedules 
on seed meals were the only ones 
we have ever issued without an in- 
dustry conference. We had to move 
swiftly because the price to the con- 
sumer was too high above the CCC 
ceilings to soybean processors. I 
challenge the statement that the 
jobbers were not responsible for 
this speed. 

Since this order was issued, a 
committee of seed meal jobbers 
came to Washington to present 
their case. I think you are going to 
see some action resulting from it. 

In the meantime, however, we 
are working on separate ceiling 
schedules for each of the meals. The 
one for soybean meal is about 
ready. Then will come one for cot- 
tonseed meal, for peanut meal and 
for linseed meal in about this order. 
We hope to complete the job in 30 
days. 

The soybean meal problem is 
complicated by the CCC contracts 
with processors which set their ceil- 
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ing at $31.50 and the floor at $30.00. Every 


. feed man should study this contract before 


offering any criticism. A further complica- 
tion is the fact that we must provide 350,- 
000 tons of soybean meal for use as fertil- 
izer before March 15 despite the heavy de- 
mand and shortage of soybean meal for 
feeds. 


There has been no ceiling on linseed 
meal due to parity provisions of the law. 
Since October 2, however, we could es- 
tablish a ceiling on the basis of 100 per 
cent instead of 110 per cent of parity. This 
makes the job somewhat easier and al- 
though we have come to no decision we 
have been thinking of ceiling somewhere 
between $37.50 to $42.50 per ton on the 
meal with a floor at $30.00. 


Alfalfa Meal—We recognize the serious- 
ness of the situation with respect to alfalfa 
meal and are working on the problem. It 
is hard to figure a ceiling, however, with- 
out first putting a ceiling on alfalfa hay 
the price of which varies considerably in 
the various sections of the country. 

Mixed Feeds—So far we haven't been 
able to figure a practical basis for a ceil- 
ing on mixed feeds but there is a growing 
feeling that as a result mixed feeds have 
not gone to war. The seed meal ceiling 
rumpus has done more damage to the 
mixed feed status than we can repair. It 
has made our job 1000 per cent more diffi- 
cult. I don’t see how a ceiling on mixed 
feeds could be maintained without a ceil- 
ing on corn because over the country as 


PHOTOS on the opposite page were snapped by The Feed Bag camera at the 
Victory Clinic of the Western Grain & Feed association held at Des Moines, 
lowa, December 1-2. All identifications left to right: (1) George Schaaf, Des 
Moines; Ed Huibretsge, Monticello; Dr. H. L. Wilcke, lowa State college; 
Ed Slattery, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours; (2) Wayne Fish, Minneapolis; C. M. 
Stormes, Des Moines; Harry Cowan, Minneapolis; (3) Carroll Swanson, Des 
Moines; A. M. Lyders, Fort Dodge; (4) Claude Van Grundy, Fort Dodge; 
O. K. Simonsen, Quinby; George Booth, Chicago; Ray Bowden, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; (5) E. M. Lyster, Des Moines; Joe Nelson, Chicago, and Walter 
Quinn; (6) L. J. Warren, Burlington, Wis.; H. Hrdlicka, Cedar Rapids; 
(7) John Goodman, Omaha; A. W. Lohry, Sioux City; Gus Nelson, Omaha; 
(8) Ray Bowden and Sam Rice, Metamora, Ohio; (9) Kirk Fox and Frank 
Leathers, Des Moines; (10) Wm. A. Dinham, Minneapolis; Jim Olson, West 
Bend; (1!) John Westberg, Office of Price Administration; (12) J. P. Parks 
and Oscar Straube, Kansas City; (13) Stanley Eales, Sioux City; George 
Smith, Minneapolis; (4) Lee F, Pratt, Omaha; Chris Miller, Des Moines; Joe 
Wickens, Plymouth, Mich.; (15) Milt Bock and Bert Stolpe, Des Moines; 
(16) Fred Kerber, Emmetsburg; Ed Kellogg, Des Moines; (17) Henry Swan- 


son, C. A. Means and Walter Berger all of Des Moines; (18) Leo Knapp, 
Chicago; Cliff Du Bois, Des Moines; and (19) A. E. Sargent and Reed 


Merrick, Des Moines. 


a whole corn and corn feeds comprise 30 
per cent of the total of mixed feeds. We 
estimate the nation’s mixed feed produc- 
tion between 30 and 35 million tons per 
year. 


Other speakers at the Victory Clinic 
were Fred Keiser, chief of the rail and 
water division of ODT; Iowa state repre- 
sentatives of the various war agency 
boards; Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association; E. P. MacNicol, assistant to 
the president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association; Delos James, man- 
ager of the agricultural department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Art 
Brayton of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce and Dick Uhlmann, director of 
public relations for the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


New directors elected to serve for three 
years are: Leland Miller, Federal North 
Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rapids; Chuck 
Wood, Wood Elevator Co., Spencer; Harry 
Schultz, Standard Soybean Mill, Center- 
ville; Floyd Crossley, Community Hatchery, 
Hubbard; and Herman Brickner, S. E. Brick- 
ner & Son, Decorah. 


Francis Day, Loveland Elevator Co., Cal- 
ifornia Junction, was named vice president 
of the association and chairman of the 
grain division with Leland Miller as vice 
chairman. John Hinck, Hinck Mills, Corning, 
is chairman and Glenn Felton, E. H. Felton 
Grain Co., Indianola, vice chairman of the 
feed division. 

Walter Berger, Des Moines Oat Products 
Co., Des Moines, was re-elected treasurer. 


WATERLOO 


They don’t wear uniforms, but 


THEY'RE IN THE ARMY NOW! 


It's our poultry, hogs and cattle that we're talking about 
. . . and like all good soldiers, to do their job, they must 
be properly fed. 


Your farm customers are more interested in good feeding 
practices today than ever before. They are looking for feeds 
like CLEAR QUILL . . . feeds that will produce maximum 
results in a minimum of time . . . quality feeds that are built 
to meet their exacting requirements. 


It will pay you to find out more about 
CLEAR QUILL FEEDS! 


WATERLOO MILLS COMBARY 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors 


IOWA 
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When you plan for ’43, 
plan to mix 


PRODULAC DRIED 


Start now by including Produlac Dried in feeds to be consumed by 
next year’s breeding flocks, by listing it in your registrations for 1943 
growing and laying mashes. Produlac gives full value and helps to 


bring satisfied customers to you time and time again. 


Produlac Dried is not recommended on the basis of laboratory analy- 
sis alone. The question of “What can it do for me?” has been 
answered also by feeding trials, carefully conducted and supervised. 
Laboratory analyses show that Produlac Dried contains 14% yeast 
by volume, 36 gammas per gram of nicotinic acid, a substantial 
amount of Riboflavin, useful amounts of Vitamins B1, A and E, 
and pantothenic acid. But tests have demonstrated that it may be 
substituted for other more expensive ingredients and still produce 
equal or better results. Dried skimmilk, for example, was replaced 
in amounts up to 100%! The cold biological facts on the one hand, 


the confirmation under actual feeding conditions on the other. 


You'll make no mistake by using Produlac Dried next year and the 


year after that too. Your customers will probably tell you so. 


DOES NOT CAKE NOR HARDEN 


FEED DEALERS: Write today for a 
supply of Produlac Dried folders which 
tell the complete story of this remark- 
able ingredient, explain methods of mix- 
ing, etc. 


National Distillers Products 
rain Products Division « 120 Broadway, New York 


DRIED 
a product of | 


Inventory Time 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


As inventory time draws near and 
you check every shelf, 

Be sure, my friend, you also make 
a survey of yourself. 

What have you done to meet each 
change the trends of war 
have brought? 

How many ways to help your trade 
produce more have you 
sought? 

How have you helped save gaso- 
line and conserve precious 
tires? 

How have you kept apace with 
each new ration that trans- 
pires? 

How have you salvaged labor time 
and kept all in repair, 

To save on the materials our boys 
need over there? 

Have you built for tomorrow as well 
as for today? 

Can your business staunchly 
weather the post war, come 
what may? 

What percentage of your income in 
bonds have you invested? 

Is, by things done, your will to win 
this all-out war attested? 

Yes, these are times that call for all 
these extra things to do 

So take an inventory of yourself 
and get the worth of YOU. 

* * * 


From the halls of Montezuma to the 
shores of Tripoli, 

A Merry Christmas from the “Sarge” 
and a toast to Victory. 


@ SUNSHINE FEED STORE, Rushville, Ind., 
is enlarging its quarters. 
> o---- 

@ C. A. MEANS, has been appointed new 
Clo-trate representative for lowa, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa, according to an announce- 
ment by Hank Swanson, regional sales 


manager for White Laboratories, Inc. 


WISCONSIN FARM AND HOME WEEK 
Wisconsin Farm and Home week, spon- 
sored each year by the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment station, will this year be held in the 
form of two-day meetings at various places 
in the state instead of the usual big get- 
together at Madison, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dean Chris L. Christensen. 
Meetings have been scheduled as follows: 
Antigo—Jan. 18, 19; Green Bay—Jan. 19, 
20; Fond du Lac—Jan. 20, 21; Whitewater 
—Jan. 21, 22; Platteville—Jan. 25, 26; La 
Crosse — Jan. 26, 27; Wisconsin Rapids — 
Jan. 27, 28; and Rice Lake—Jan. 28, 29. 
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—lem’s christmas 
(Continued from Page Thirty-six) 


becoming more secretive by the hour. Two 
days before Christmas the great secret 
broke. Mrs. Morton Armstrong, wife of the 
leading Hickory Grove dairy farmer, was 
on the phone. 

“Mr. Jones,” she was saying, “I just call- 
ed to tell you how much Morton and I 
appreciated your Christmas remembrance. 
It was so nice and thoughtful of you to 
send that flag with one star to remember 
Gene by. He’s across now, you know.” 

Lem was speechless but a nudge from 
Mickey and a whispered, “tell her you 
were glad to do it,” brought Lem to earth. 
Still puzzled, he turned to Mickey. 

“O.K., boss, I can tell you now. I charg- 
ed a lot of service flags to you and then 
went over to the draft board and got the 
names of all the boys from Hickory Grove 
who are in the service. Mom sewed on 
the stars and we sent them out. The 
Grove’s, over near the county line, got a 
flag with three stars. They’ve got two sons 
in the navy and a daughter that’s an army 
nurse. And Mom and I made up a nice 
card to go with the flag, too. I saw one of 
those flags hanging in Mrs. Halloway’s 
window one morning and that’s where I 
got the idea. 

“But that’s not all, added Mickey. “For 
our customers who don't have any one in 
the service I got some nice American 
Flags. They're about the same size as the 
others and they can be hung in the win- 
dow, too. So you see all of our friends will 
be getting some kind of a flag for Christ- 
mas.” 

“Sometimes,” mused Lem, a faint sparkle 
of moisture in his eyes, “I think you are a 
genius—and this is one time. It’s a shame 
though, that you didn’t get one to hang in 
our window for Joe.” 

“I thought of that too, boss,” snapped 
Mickey, unfurling a specially large flag 
with one star. 

“Mickey,” said Lem, with a tight throat, 
“You've given me the best Christmas pres- 
ent I ever had. I'm taking care of that 
stocking you hang up Christmas eve later. 
Better make it a big one.” 


@ PRESTON FEED MILL, Preston, Iowa, 
owned by C. V. Badrick & Son, has bought 
the Huebner garage building and will in- 
stall a new mixer and other equipment for 
increasing production. 


INDIANA CONVENTION JAN. 25-26 

In spite of rumors to the contrary the 
Indiana Grain Dealers association will hold 
its annual convention at Indianapolis, Jan. 
25-26, as scheduled, according to an an: 
nouncement by Fred K. Sale, executive 
secretary. Headquarters will again be at 
the Columbia club. Although many con- 
ventions have been cancelled, the grain 
and feed industries are so vital to the war 
program and there are so many compli: 
cated problems to be considered that the 
association directors felt the meeting 
should be held if possible. Additional de- 
tails on the convention program will be 
announced in the January issue of The 
Feed Bag. 
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@ THURMONT MILLING & SUPPLY ASSO- 
CIATION, Thurmont, Md., suffered a loss 
estimated at $35,000 recently as the result 
of a fire at their mill and warehouse. 

@ I. S. TOW, Ionia, Mich., has been grant- 
ed a permit to build a 32x70 ft. commer- 
cial feed mixing plant west of the Grand 


Trunk depot. 


@ G. F. LITTICK, Dresden, Ohio, recently 
sold his grain and elevator business and 
leased his elevator and warehouse to the 
Farm Buro Co-op. Carl Cooper, who has 
been connected with the Farm Co-op. store 
in Zanesville will manage the company’s 
business at Dresden. 


@ FOREST DE HOFF, Avilla, Ind., has 
taken a position with Vitality feed mills of 
Chicago, as northern Indiana representative. 

— 
@ EDWIN LOSNESS, Wheeler, Wis., has 
purchased the Wheeler feed mill from Jake 
Coheen and Mark Traxler. 

LIKE FATHER? 

Leroy La Budde, Jr., recently long-dis- 
tanced his father who is active in the 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
that he had been elected to Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, national collegiate honor society. The 
younger La Budde is a senior at Carleton 
college, Northfield, Minn., and is scheduled 
to report as an ensign in the navy follow- 
ing graduation. 


Keyed to the Swing of the Seasons 


All Year Production 


PLANTS AT: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Napoleon, Ohio 
Latty, Ohio 
Deshler, Ohio 
Lakeview, Ohio 
Tiptonville, Tenn. 
Phillippy, Tenn. 
Big Bend, Colo. 
May Valley, Colo. 
Las Animas, Colo. 
Calipatria, Calif. 


WRITE *PHOK, 
FOR QUOTY 


from Strategically 
Located Plants for 
your 


Freshly Dehydrated ana Sun 
Cured Alfalfa Meal Needs 


TOLEDO, 
OHIO 


DEHYDRATED 


VITA-GREENS | 
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Saunders Mills, Inc., 
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We're 
Ready 


Meal 


T* United States department of agri- 
has announced action by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. designed to make 
larger supplies of soybean meal available 
to feeders in the Midwest and Pacific North- 
west. This action (CCC Oilseed Orders 
Nos. 4 and 5) is being taken under War 
Production Board directive No. 7 delegat- 
ing wartime authority to the CCC over the 
sale and purchase of oilseed products. 
The two orders specify two areas into 
which “no soybean oil meal shall be sold 
for shipment * * * except soybean oil meal 


shipments 
in two areas 


produced in processing plants located with- 
in the areas,” unless specifically authorized 
by CCC. One area includes parts of the 
states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, and all of the states 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. The other area includes the states of 


A product the 


for 30 years .. 


has been regularly demonstrated 


That's why thousands upon thousands today insist on this 
dependable, uniformly excellent seed. They know that it assures 
better crops, maximum yield. They play safe! 


merit of which 


O«M SEED! 


85 Varieties 
Northern Ohio Grown 


e FIELD @ ENSILAGE 
@ SWEET HYBRID 
SEED CORN 


NOW FEATURING 

U.S. 13 Ind. 608C 

lowa 939 0. 39 
Hybrids 


O & M Seed Oats 


COLUMBIA GRAY SEED 
OATS 

LENROC SEED OATS 

BOONE SEED OATS 


Write for Prices on 
Car Lots or Less. 


GROWERS Green Springs, Ohio 


YOUR DOLLARS SOWN IN BONDS TODAY WILL 
ASSURE THE HARVEST OF PEACE TOMORROW. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

The eastern area includes the following- 
named cities and is bounded by a line 
from Boston through Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, to Keene, New Hampshire; Charles- 
town, New Hampshire; Arlington, Vermont; 
Schenectady, Cobleskill, Delhi, Hancock, 
New York; Carbondale, Scranton, Hazelton, 
Pottsville, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Aber- 
deen, Chestertown, Maryland, and George- 
town, Delaware. 

The orders make provision, however, for 
deliveries on contracts of sale already 
made for the shipment of soybean meal 
into the specified areas. They provide that 
processors endeavor to fill such contracts 
with meal purchased from processors with- 
in the areas; also, that purchasers having 
contracts for meal produced outside the 
areas accept deliveries of meal from plants 
within the areas when such meal is tender- 
ed to them. 

Officials explain that despite the produc- 
tion of a record crop of soybeans, there is 
a temporary shortage of protein meals to 
satisfy the increasing wartime feeding de- 
mand — particularly in the Midwest and 
Pacific Northwest. This is largely because 
of insufficient crushing capacity within 
these areas to satisfy all immediate re- 
quirements. Supplies of tankage and fish 
meal are limited, and this shortage must 
be made up largely by soybean meal. 

To meet the increased demand for soy- 
bean meal, the CCC is arranging for the 
shipment of large tonnages of beans from 
the Corn Belt for crushing wherever pro- 
cessing capacity is available in eastern, 
southern, and Pacific coast mills which 
normally crush only flaxseed, cottonseed, 
or copra. This step is being taken in order 
to make available increased supplies of 
protein as quickly as possible. 

Many of the crushing plants within the 
Corn Belt had contracted early in the sea- 
son for shipments of meal to other areas in 
which the production of meats, milk, and 
eggs is also being expanded for wartime 
needs. The new order will make it possible 
to supply on such contracts soybean meal 
produced in processing plants which nor- 
mally crush other oilseeds. Considerable 
elimination of cross-hauling and the con- 
servation of transportation facilities are 
also expected to result from the CCC pro- 
gram. 

@ H. H. FENSKE, Gaylord, Minn., is the 
new manager of the C. C. Peterson eleva- 
tor, replacing Mr. Peterson, who has en- 
listed in the navy. 


@ KERBER MILLING CO., Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, sponsored a “Food for Victory” meet- 
ing recently, featuring speakers from Des 
Moines and Minneapolis, who explained 
the latest information on the feed business. 


@ A. WARNER & CO., Walcott, Iowa, has 
purchased new high-speed Superior CC 
elevator cups from the K. I. Willis Corp. of 
Moline, Ill. 


@ ELMER HOEVET, Triumph, Minn., is the 
new manager at the Triumph Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. elevator, replacing S. J. Frank, 
who recently enlisted in the air corps. 
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Glidden Feed Mills 


Open Feed Division 


Glidden Feed Mills has been opened as 
a new soybean and mixed feed plant in 
Indianapolis, according to an announce- 
ment by Adrian D. Joyce, president of the 
Glidden Co., with home offices in Cleve- 
land. 

In announcing the organization of the 
Glidden Feed Mills division, Mr. Joyce 


PETE TURNER 


also disclosed that Pete Turner, a veteran 
feed and soybean executive, had been 
named general manager of the new enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Turner was formerly president of 
Old Fort Mills, Inc., Marion, Ohio. His 
interest in this plant was sold some time 
ago to D. W. McMillen of the McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. Before his 
connection with Old Fort Mills, Mr. Turner 
was general sales manager of Allied Mills, 
Inc., at Fort Wayne. 

The Glidden firm has purchased the 
property of the former American Hominy 
Mills at 1160 W. 18th st., in Indianapolis. 
A pilot plant for experimental purposes 
will also be operated at Indianapolis in 
connection with a chemical laboratory. 

Normal daily production at the new mill 
will be 20 cars of soybean meal and 30 to 
40 cars of feed. Soybean storage capacity 
at the mill totals 300,000 bushels. 

This new plant increases the number of 
plants owned by the Glidden Co. to 34. 
The company also manufactures paints, 
vegetable shortenings, salad oil and other 
items. 

@ WHEELER BROS., Viola, Wis., have pur- 
chased Superior V-type elevator cups from 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
—— 
@ WALTER HARRIS, Bloomington, Ill., is 
the new manager of the Dannen Grain & 
Milling Co. elevator, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
succeeding Noel Scott, who is at the home 
office in St. Joseph. Mr. Harris was former- 
ly with the Williams Grain Co., of Colfax, 
Ml. 
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60 BILLION EGGS NEXT 
WILL REQUIRE WELL OVER: 


Meet This Need with Lime 
Calcite Flour and Calcite GRIT 


K 


SKK 


YE 


Se 
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Crest 


* There are 2.17 ounces of Calcium 
Carbonate in the shells of one dozen 
average 2 oz. eggs. Therefore, the 
production of 5 Billion Dozen, and 
that's what Uncle Sam is talking about 
for next year, will require about 675,- 
000,000 pounds of Calcium Carbon- 
ate for shells alone. Authorities have 
stated that the hen uses only about 
half her calcium intake for shell mak- 
ing — so, well over a billion pounds 
of Calcium Carbonate will be needed 
for shells and to maintain bird health 
next year. 


Many mixers are meeting this need 
by enriching their feeds with Lime 
Crest Calcite Flour (with or without 
manganese and iodine added); also 
recommending and selling Lime Crest 
Calcite Crystals for grit. Lime Crest 
Calcite Crystals meet every grinding 
need and in addition to providing an 
added source of Calcium Carbonate, 
they also contain and contribute val- 
uable “trace minerals. 


May we send you more information— 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. of AMERICA 


Box 6, Newton, New Jersey 
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Fighting on the food front is growing 
in intensity as snow covers the pastures 
and it is necessary to keep the wheels of 
the feed industry going night and day in 
order to supply the demand for more and 
more feed. And when we are forced to 
shut down because of ‘shortages of in- 
gredients, it is easy to understand the 
occasional difficulty of buying a good 
steak or a full pound of butter. 

Gus Nelson, enigmatic president of the 
United Mineral Products Co., Omaha, 
coined at least 17 new handles for his 
name during the Victory Clinic at Des 
Moines. They call me “Weeping Water” 
Nelson he said on arrival and then suc- 
cessively he became “Victory” Nelson, 


“Clinic” Nelson, ‘“Hoister’ Nelson, “Noisy” 
Nelson, “Hunter” Nelson, “No Soap” Nel- 
son, etc. 

When Gus left Des Moines, he called 
himself “Truck” Nelson for he and Johnny 
Goodman rode to the station in a truck 
(no cabs being available) as guests of 
Oscar Straube, president of Nutrena Feed 
Mills, Kansas City, Kans. 


C. M. Stormes of the Iowa Feed Co., 
Des Moines, who has been taking it easy 
while Ed Kellogg and Carroll Swanson 
carried on the business, was happily 
greeted by his many friends at the con- 
vention, looking more hale and hearty 
than ever. 

Where Oh! where are Will and Ernest 
Sargent? Chris Miller was introduced to 
speak at the convention as sales man- 
ager of Bert Sargent & Co. 


John W. Rayney, Silmo nutritionalist 
and colorful linquist, told the boys all 
about hunting pheasants in South Dakota 


* * * 


BUSINESS 


* QUALITY PRODUCTS—EFFICIENT PLANT OPERATIONS— 
SOUND MERCHANDISING—and INTEGRITY have justified this confidence and quali- 
fied the economical factors upon which our entire operation is based. 


Together—our Dealers and our 
organization have grown; sharing 
mutually the confidence of thousands 
of Master Mix Feeders. 


Master Miz 


%& BUSINESS SECURITY 
Sound Industry 
Quality Products 
Economically Priced 
Exclusive Territory 


SERVICE FACILITIES 
Strategic Plant Location 


ALLIANCE, OHIO "GIBSON CITY, ILL. 


Milling and Transit Privileges 
Nutrition Service 
Laboratory Service 
Management Service 
Feeder Contracts 


%& PERSONNEL EDUCATION 
Product Information 
Mixing Instructions 
Operating Procedures 
Feeding Practices 
Feeding Programs 


%& RETAIL SELLING PROGRAM 
Advertising 
Point of Sale Helps 
Organization Meetings 
Feeder Meetings 
Resale 


Help 


M°MILLEN FEED 


DIVISION .OF CENTRAL SOYA, INC. 
INDIANA * * 


* x * FORT WAYNE, 
PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES AT 
DECATUR, IND. . . . GIBSON CITY, ILL. . . 


HARRISBURG, PA. . . 


MILLS 


* 


- ALLIANCE, OHIO .. . MADISON, WIS. 


and ducks in Illinois. We know John is 
well stocked with guns and ammunition 
but we are wondering about the ducks 
and pheasants. 


And while we're on this subject, did 
Roy La Budde, La Budde Feed & Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, send you some of that 
venison caviar? We think the pellets 
were collected as he missed the tails of 
the bucks which passed him by this hunt- 
ing season. 

Leo Knapp and Cliff DuBois of “CCC” 
(not Commodity Credit Corp.) were hosts 
to a stray dog picked up at the hotel en- 
trance. Wayne Fish, the Minneapolis (“I’m 
not one of the guys you want to put out 
of business.) beauker, took the dog to a 
vet, had him cleaned up and sent him to 
a friend as a Christmas present. Wonder 
what the return commission will be? 

Everybody missed Carl Orsinger, Water- 
loo Mills, Waterloo, Ia., who was ill but 
is now reported well along the road to 
good health. His partner, Glenn Bown, 
was at the convention the second day, 
principally to hear John Westberg of OPA. 

Jerry Parks of Kansas City attended his 
first Western convention, and was there 
for the same reason. Joe Wickens of the 
Specialty Feed Products Co., Plymouth, 
came from Michigan and Sam Rice of the 
Rice Grain Co. and president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association, from 
Metamora, Ohio. 


Foreign secretaries present included 
Phil Runion, Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers association; W. D. Flemming, 
Northwest Retail Feed association and 
J. F. McElligott, Northwest Country Eleva- 
tor association. 

Wirt Walker, president of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, came on the 
Rocky Mountain Rocket arriving at 8:00 
p.m. and left by the same train, from the 
opposite direction, seven hours later at 
3:00 a.m. 

Charles Robinson, Scruggs - Robinson 
Feed Co., Memphis, reads the war re- 
ports from the Solomons area with special 
interest. His son, Charles, Jr., is a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the Navy. He formerly 
was a practicing physician in Memphis. 
He is in the same Marine corps unit with 
James Roosevelt, son of the president. 

Theodore McCourtney, until recently 
secretary of the Memphis Clearing asso- 
ciation, has joined the Navy. He was 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.). 


Ray Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association, has a new title. It is “grand- 
pa.” Ray's daughter gave birth to a boy 
in St. Louis November 17. 

The Screwballs slowed down at Des 
Moines because the town was wacky 
anyhow. But president Harry Cowan, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons; vice president 
Bill Westerman, Oyster Shell Products 
Corp., treasurer Jack Sams, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., and entourage journied 
from Des Moines to Minneapolis together. 
There have been no reports from Minnea- 
polis to date. 


Herb Goeltzer of Corn Products Sales 
Co. at Milwaukee has found a remedy for 
high blood pressure. In the past few 
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months he has donated blood four times 
to the Red Cross. Now his blood pressure 
has tumbled. Herb says come up and 
see me some time if you need a transfu- 
sion. 

Buy War Bonds for Christmas gifts. 
They increase in value every year. Yours 
for Victory in the New Year. — DKS. 


Arcady Farms Holds 


Sales Conference 


The entire sales staff of the Arcary Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, attended the firm's 
annual sales meeting held Nov. 20-22 at 
the Edgewater Beach hotel in Chicago. 

W. D. Walker, president, presided at the 
three-day session and guest speakers in- 
cluded C. W. Sievert, American Dry Milk 
Institute, and Carroll Binder, chief of for- 
eign service, Chicago Daily News. Radio, 
point of sale, and direct mail campaigns 
were discussed as well as the company’s 
advertising and sales promotion plans for 
1943. 

Three members of the staff were honored 
by being named to the President's club. 
Those receiving this honor which was 
awarded for the first time were: L. J. Bean, 
J. W. Cripe and W. L. Mollett. 

Executives attending the convention in 
addition to Mr. Walker included: Arthur 
Meeker, chairman of the board; H. W. 
Hensler, secretary; S. J. Meyers, vice presi- 
dent; E. F. McDonnell, treasurer; S. Nord- 
vall, purchasing agent; A. J. McLoughlin, 
sales manager; T. L. Mitchell, assistant 
sales manager; L. C. White, Chicago Meat 
Products Co.; and W. P. McCarthy, man- 
ager, dog food department. 

Divisional managers present were: J. W. 
Foster; G. E. Curttright; J. W. Cripe; W. L. 
Mollett; R. R. Lee; L. J. Bean; O. A. Boyst; 
W. M. Cooley; G. F. Thatcher; and F. M. 
Stamper, Jr. 

@—-— — 


@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., Delavan, 
Ill., operated by the Federal-North Iowa 
Grain Co., celebrated its 40th anniversary 
recently. 

@ HENRY BROWN POTTER, 81, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., for 38 years identified with the 
Helmer Milling Co., and later with other 
local milling firms, died last month, follow- 
ing a brief illness. 


@ RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Min- 

neapolis, Minn., has opened a new branch 

warehouse at Middleton, Wis. C. A. Martin 

is the warehouse manager and R. C. 

Thompson is sales representative. 


MIXER MULSION IN DEMAND 

Consolidated Products Co., Danville, IIl., 
is offering to the feed trade a buttermilk- 
vitamin product called Mixer Mulsion. This 
product, according to sales manager O. P. 
Gossett, is very suitable for mixing into 
poultry mashes and concentrates and is 
enjoying a good demand. The product is 
designed to furnish usual quantities of 
vitamins A, D, E and G, a portion of the 
animal proteins and other milk values. 
Complete details regarding Mixer Mulsion 
are available without obligation by writ- 
ing to the firm, Mr. Gossett reports. 
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@ HOLBEIN SUPPLY CO., Zanesville, Ohio, 
has purchased the Alonzo Hanson feed 
store at McConnelsville. Cecil Mummey 
will manage both concerns. 

@ DES MOINES ELEVATOR CO., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has purchased new high- 
speed Superior CC elevator cups from the 
K. I. Willis Corp., Moline, Ill. 


@ VERSAILLES FEED CO., Versailles, Ind., 
has installed a new 15-ton Winslow scale. 


@ KEENER’S FEED SERVICE, Tiskilwa, IIl., 
held “open house” last month to celebrate 
the opening of the firm’s new feed store. 
Coffee and doughnuts were served to more 
than 200 visitors and a number of free 
gifts were awarded. 


@ NILES FARMERS, INC., Niles, Mich., has 
opened a second store at 312 N. Front 
street, in the building formerly occupied 
by Liechty’s hatchery. The new store will 
handle feed, chicks, hardware, and paints. 


POOREST GRAIN GRINDER 

The dairy cow is nature’s poorest grain 
grinder and feeding whole grain is both 
wasteful and costly according to G. A. 
Williams, supervisor of Indian's 63 dairy 
herd improvement associations. Feeding 
trials conducted at Purdue university show 
that 100 pounds of ground grain produced 
40 pounds more milk than an equal weight 
of whole grains, Mr. Williams stated. Valu- 
ing milk at $2.50 per 100 pounds, this 
means a loss of one cent a pound on all 
grains fed unground to the milking herd. 


“How I licked 
a wartime 
feed problem” 


“Frankly, I was worried about protein supplements, like a 
lot of other mixed-feed men. But the Swift people gave me 
the answer—showed me how to maintain adequate protein 
balance in my feeds. The answer: use more soybean oil meal.” 


If you’re manufacturing mixed feeds for poultry, hogs and 
cattle, use Swift’s 43% Guaranteed Protein Soybean Oil 
Meal. It’s a first class protein supplement for all feeds. Adds 
palatability. Write, or visit, your nearest Swift plant—get 
full information on solving wartime feed problems by using 
more of Swift’s Soybean Oil Meal. 


GUARANTEED 


| Old Process 
43°% Protein 


MILLS AT 


& Company 


Champaign, Illinois Cairo, Hlinois 


| 
| 
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Wearan did not make the 
sack which Santa has carried — for 
so many trips — with so many full 
loads. His sack, however, is typical 
of the quality always found in all 
Werthan "Better Built Bags." For 
safe and sure deliveries, package 
your products in Werthan Quality 
Bags. They are made to meet the 
most exacting requirements of the 
milling industry. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
_ NASHVILLE e TENN. 
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IN YOUR FEED STORE 
Christmas Gift 


Instead of the usual Christmas calendars, an Iowa dealer is 
mailing all of his best customers a war stamp book containing 
a 25 cent war stamp. An appropriate Christmas greeting card is 
enclosed stating that the gift is being sent as a patriotic gesture 
in appreciation of past patronage, and pointing out that by con- 
tinuing to use this brand of feeds during the coming year, the 
customer can easily save enough quarters to fill the rest of the 


book. 


Santa Claus 


In spite of gasoline rationing a well known Wisconsin feed 
man has again volunteered to act as Santa Claus at the various 
country school Christmas programs in his community. The only 
“catch’’ to it is that Santa insists on using a big bag carrying 
the trade mark of the brand of feeds he sells, for distributing the 
gifts. In addition to the usual candy and nuts each child is 
given a pencil bearing the dealer's imprint. 


Your Weight Free 


A courtesy service which brings many persons into an Indiana 
feed store located in a busy shopping district is a free scale— 
not the type commonly seen in butcher shops, but a streamlined 
modern device that usually requires the insertion of a penny. 
The scale is kept towards the rear of the room so that users have 
a good opportunity to inspect store merchandise and displays. 
Some people come in regularly once a week to weigh themselves 
and often bring their friends. Many extra and unexpected sales 
are made as a result. 


Hard Boiled Eggs 


A New Jersey feed dealer recently surprised 200 of the best 
poultry raisers in his community by mailing each of them, via 
parcel post, a hard boiled egg. Each egg was labeled ‘Hard 
Boiled Facts." The same phrase was used to head a mimeo- 
graphed letter which accompanied the parcel pointing out why 
it was profitable to use this dealer’s brand of feed and citing 
the tremendous increase in production, required to meet war- 
time poultry and egg goals. This unusual advertising idea got 
a great deal of attention and elicited many comments from the 
poultrymen. Several new customers were obtained as a result 
of the promotion and there was a noticeable increase in feed 
sales. 


Telephone Technique 


Due to delivery restrictions, gasoline rationing and other war- 
time conservation measures, feed dealers are finding that more 
and more orders are being placed by telephone. Realizing the 
importance of this, a Pennsylvania dealer has instituted a special 
training course for his employes in telephone technique. Using 
the inter-office phone connecting his office with the warehouse, 
he has his employes practice taking orders and giving sales talks 
over the phone. After the conversation the dealer makes his 
criticism and suggests ways in which the talk might be improved. 
The training helps develop voice personality, increases feed sales 
and by teaching employes to speak distinctly helps avoid errors 
in order taking. 
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Handy Deuice 


N OW that fuel is so precious and fuel- 
saving equipment is impossible or dif- 
ficult to buy, here is a kink that may prove 
valuable to you. An engineer friend is em- 
ploying it on his boiler and he showed it 
to this writer. 
Most boilers and heaters that are pro- 
vided with damper regulators are equip- 


° ) 
$ 


ped with a lever device placed in a con- 
venient position for opening and closing 
the damper. However, the operator is 
obliged to go about it more or less blindly 
or by guess. The position of the handle 
does not tell the exact amount the damper 
is open. Therefore the method is not accu- 
rate. 

This engineer carefully measured the 
opening of the damper and made gradua- 
tion marks on the lever as indicated—each 
graduation representing a half-inch or full 
inch of opening. Now he knows exactly 
what's what and has made a substantial 
reduction in the amount of fuel burned. It 
takes only a few minutes to do the gradu- 
ation and it may prove to be well worth 
while. 

OLD INNER TUBES 
MAKE GOOD BELTS 


Small belts are commonly used today, 
some of them being made of round leather 
and some of rubber. Not long ago this 
writer was up against the problem of pro- 
viding such a belt and since he did not 
have any leather he attacked the problem 


yOLd INNER TUBE 


Just Richt “Too SHORT 


by making use of an old automobile inner 
tube as indicated in the sketch. 

The first belt, cut straight across, was a 
bit “too short,” as shown. It “worked” yes, 
but it was unnecessarily tight. A tight belt 
is hard on the bearings, causing them to 
wear and consume more power than they 
should. So the next one was cut at an 
angle as indicated by the words “just 
tight." This produced a belt of correct 
length. Obviously, by following this meth- 
od it is possible to make excellent emer- 
gency rubber belts, of many lengths, out 
of a single old inner tube. 


RED HOT BEARINGS 
NOW CAN BE LUBRICATED 


Believe it or not, red hot bearings are 
now being lubricated. Time was when 
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helps save fuel 
in feed plants 


by F. W. MADISON 


such a thing was considered quite impos- 
sible, but former impossibilities are being 
rapidly converted into actualities during 
these remarkable days of startling scien- 
tific achievements. 


This is the way it is accomplished: an oil 
is used that “vanishes’’—almost—when the 
temperature reaches the neighborhood of 


Times of stress cannot dim the observ- 
ance of Christmas... and the reaffirm- 
ing of all it stands for in our hearts. 
May the spirit of this season swell in 
the hearts of mankind until peace and 
good will once more reign through 

out the world. That is my heartfelt 
wish and my Season’s Greeting to you 
and yours, 


600 deg. F. The trick is—a thin coat of 
powdery graphite remains on the bearing 
surface after the liquid portion of the oil 
is converted into gas. It is this thin powd- 
er coat of graphite that does the lubri- 
cating and prevents metal-to-metal contact 
during the period of time between evap- 
oration of the old oil and re-oiling with 
new oil. 

Thus for example, trucks and cars that 
are used in heating ovens and kilns com- 
monly give trouble due to sticking wheels. 
The wheels stick, after a short or long 
period of time, because of carbonization 
of the oil. This new “vanishing oil” has 
eliminated that difficulty entirely, the 
bearings remaining clean at all times, non- 
sticking, and lubricated. 

--——- @ 


@ sS. B. WYNNE, Greenville, Ky., has 
opened a new..feed store in the Elkins 
building. 


53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
FOR POULTRY AND ALL LIVESTOCK 
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Seek 


ANCELLATION of rate increases grant- 

ed rail carriers early this year is being 
sought by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in a petition filed with the Interstate 
Commerce commission. 

At stake are an estimated five hundred 
million dollars in yearly transportation 
costs closely related to the cost of living. 

The petition was filed December 4 by 
Price Administration Leon Henderson, act- 
ing for himself and on behalf of James F. 
Byrnes, director of economic stabilization. 

It urges discontinuance of the rate in- 


freight rate boost 
granted carriers 


creases on the ground that (1) rail earn- 
ings have improved to the point where sat- 
isfactory profit positions can be maintained 
without the aid of the increases and (2) 
the increases jeopardize the anti-inflation 
program by imposing unnecessary costs 
upon the users of railroads and by adding 
substantially to the cost of the war. 


1942 Was a Record Year! 


ORD 

T CROP ON REC 
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Help Customers Produce Pork Efficiently 
Push Sterling Pig and Hog Balancer Now! 


But 1943 Will Be 
BIGGER YET! 


% Uncle Sam has just announced the biggest pork production 
goal in history—one hundred five million, five hundred thou- 
sand head! Farmers can meet their individual quotas only by 
taking advantage of the latest and best methods of feeding— 
only by feeding a blended, scientifically proportioned high pro- 
tein supplement with their corn. Here’s your chance to ride 
to new sales peaks and profits with a feed that already has wide 
acceptance and approval—Northrup King’s Sterling Pig and 
Hog Balancer. Thousands are feeding it; new thousands will 


be asking for it. 


NORTHRUP, KING 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minnesota 


In asking that the railroads share more 
of the burden of supporting the anti-infla- 
tion program, Mr. Henderson asserts that 
the rail carriers themselves have benefited 
substantially from price control, pointing 
out that, on the basis of 1942 requirements, 
their savings on purchases of four principal 
commodities alone total more than $600,- 
000,000. 

When increases of 10 per cent in passen- 
ger fares, effective February 10, and of 
6 per cent in freight rates, effective March 
18, were granted by the ICC, the commis- 
sion announced that it would hold open 
the record of the case to give “considera- 
tion to readjustments or corrections which 
the circumstances may warrant,” thus pav- 
ing the way for action by OPA. 

At least 50 per cent of the added freight 
transportation costs, the petition points 
out, are being paid by the federal govern- 
ment, directly or in added costs of mate- 
rials for war. 

When they asked ICC approval of in- 
creased rates, fares, and charges, the rail- 
roads made it clear that their proposal 
was not intended to improve their profit 
position—that in fact they were well satis- 
fied with the 1941 record of earnings—but 
was designed solely to permit them to 
meet increased wages granted by the Rail- 
way Labor board and added materials 
and equipment costs. 


Rice Sends Timely 


Christmas Message 


S. L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation has seen fit to compose a Christ- 
mas message that is especially timely and 
appropriate. Because of its beauty of ex- 
pression and unusual approach, it is re- 
printed here for the benefit of our readers: 


THE STAR OF HOPE 

It was nearing the hour of midnight, 
and a full moon shed its bright rays 
over the sleeping city of Bethlehem. 

To the multitudes it was only an- 
other night. Doubts possessed them; 
hope had fled them, while their devo- 
tional fires had long since died upon 
their alters. 

The night was dark and held in its 
grasp all the forebodings of a dim, 
dead past. Faith and Hope were but a 
memory redrawn from wells that had 
now run dry. 

For 400 years Heaven had been si- 
lent, and then as now; questioning 
minds were saying, “Has Heaven a 
message for such an hour as this?” 

Yes, for during those dark hours in 
the World's history God was seen by 
the wise men of old hanging a service 
star in the window of Heaven; for He 
too had a Son at the battle front. 

It is this star that has now become 
“The Star of Hope.” And beneath its 
guiding rays men pressed on to the 
task that was theirs to do. 

At this Christmas time may “The Star 
of Hope” guide us through the dark- 
ness of this hour into the light of a 
new and better day. 

S. L. RICE 
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Penalties 


A 1943 program for the Agricultural Ad- 

justment agency placing emphasis on 
the production of war crops and stressing 
stiff payment deductions on farms failing 
to meet war production goals has been 
announced by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


AAA crop payments.in 1943 will be con- 
ditional on the degree to which each co- 
operating farm family carries out its indi- 
vidual farm plan which will represent each 
farm's share of the national war production 
goals. The farm plans will be a virtual 
blue-print of intended 1943 production and 
will be worked out by each farmer with 
the assistance of AAA committeemen. 


In his plan the farmer will list (1) the 
wartime crop adjustments he will make to 
help him to meet his war production goals, 
and (2) the conservation practices that he 
will undertake to help get increased acre 
yields in 1943. Farmers having basic crop 
allotments may earn production adjust- 
ment payments and all farmers are eligible 
to earn production practice payments, 
sometimes called conservation payments. 

Payments are designed to help get full 
production of the kinds and in the amounts 
needed, and all crop payments are to be 
contingent on the degree to which the 
farmer meets his goals. Deductions will 
be made from the farm’s maximum pro- 
duction adjustment payments, or allow- 
ance, for failure to meet specified goals of 
both allotment crops and special war 
crops. 

Allotments for corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco, and wheat are established in ac- 
cordance with predicted need, and grow- 
ers will be asked to plant closely to such 
allotments. Failure to plant at least 90 
per cent of these crop allotments will re- 
sult in payment deductions at a rate five 
times the compliance rate. This means that 
a farmer's crop payment would be wiped 
out entirely should he plant only 70 per 
cent of his allotment. Under certain condi- 
tions, farmers will be able to substitute 
special war crops or designated feed crops 
for their allotment crops and still remain 
in compliance. 

Since 1943 crop allotments for cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat indicate maximum 
production that will be needed, farmers 
will be asked not to exceed such allot- 
ments and their crop payments will be 
deducted at a rate 10 times the compliance 
rate for over-planting. The deduction for 
excess corn acreage will be at the same 
rate, except that the deduction will be 
limited to the corn payment alone unless 
the acreage of corn on the farm exceeds 
the usual acreage. 

There will be strong emphasis on meet- 
ing war crop goals on each farm. Such 
goals will be worked out by farmers with 
their AAA committeemen. Failure to 
achieve 90 per cent of war goals for a 
farm will incur crop payment deductions 
at a rate of $15 per acre. 

There will be no deductions under the 
conservation practice phase of the pro- 
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gram, each cooperating farmer being paid 
in accordance with the degree to which he 
earns his conservation allowance. 

In the production practice or conserva- 
tion phase of the program, each of the five 
regional divisions of AAA, working with 
state AAA committees and the Soil Con- 
servation service, has designated practices 
by areas which, if carried out, will make 
maximum contributions to production. This 


localizing step, places greater responsi- 
bility in the hands of local administrative 
people who are most familiar with prob- 
lems and needs of each county and com- 
munity. 

Rates of payment for specific practices 
and for allotment crops will be announced 
later. 

The 1943 national acreage allotment for 
wheat has been set at 55,000,000 acres, 
cotton at 27,400,000 acres, and corn at 
43,423,000 acres for the commercial corn 
area. Farmers are urged to shift wheat and 
cotton acreages where possible into war 
crops to achieve a national goal of 52,500,- 
000 acres instead of 55,000,000 acres for 
wheat and 22,500,000 acres instead of 27,- 
400,000 acres for cotton. National allot- 
ments for other crops will be announced 
before spring planting. 
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A RELIABLE SOURCE 


Bulletin Building 


... 1s important in abnormal times! 


It is a satisfaction to know that when 
you buy from a reputable seller of 
Milk Feed Products, you are assured 
of getting what you want when you 
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Use of Hybrid Seed 
Boosts Corn Yield 


The use of hybrid seed added 300 billion 
bushels to the 1942 corn crop, enough to 


produce about 3,300,000,000 pounds of 
pork, the United States department of agri- 
culture reports. This is about half the 
total tonnage of the red meats estimated 
as needed the present marketing year for 
military and lend-lease uses. Plant breed- 
ers of this country deserve credit for this 
increase, according to Dr. Merle T. Jenkins, 
department of agriculture corn specialist. 

These increases due to hybrid seed came 
during a most favorable year for American 
corn growers, crop estimates indicating a 
yield of 3,132,002,000 bushels, 61,000,000 
more than the previous record. Acre yields 
producing this bumper crop are also the 
highest on record, estimated to average 35 
bushels to the acre throughout the nation 
—3.3 more than the previous record yield 
of 31.7 bushels per acre in 1906. 

“The large 1942 acre yield,” Dr. Jenkins 
commented, “is the result of several con- 
tributing factors—a favorable growing sea- 
son, improved soil management practices 
such as increased use of fertilizers and in- 
creased plantings on sod, and the fact that 
41 million acres or 45 per cent of the total 
corn acreage was planted with hybrid 
corn.” 

@ L. HERBERT SHELINE, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has been named office manager for the 
home offices of the Central Soya Co., Inc., 
and McMillen Feed Mills. 


VITAN 


A DEPENDABLE “DRY-D," NEW IN FORM AND | | 
EASE OF HANDLING, FOR YOUR POULTRY AND — A 
ANIMAL FEEDS. THE UTMOST IN ECONOMY. 


So easy to mix in all your feed formulae, V!ITANDRY 
solves the problem of mixing the oil particles in your | 
feeds. No more congealing in cold weather. Most de- 
pendable source of Vitamin D that you can use to 2 
blend with A and D oils to conform to Limitation Order 

L-40 conserving Vitamin A. VITANDRY jis available in 


two potencies 


. . - 400/D and 2000/D. 


MADE BY THE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
ESTABLISHED PRODUCERS OF 


VITAND 


The "A" and “D" Oil of EXCELlence and -long estab- 
lished usage. VITAND is available as always, and your 


orders are requested. 


E.F. DREW &CO., Inc. 


and FAT PROCESSORS + + + EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


NTON, N. J. 
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of coming events 


Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
Jan. 11-12 


Wisconsin Farm & Home Week, 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Columbia Club, Indian- 
@polis, Ind. .......... Jan. 25-26 


Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association, Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill. ..... Feb. 2-3 


Minnesota Farmers Elevator Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Radisson, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. .........Feb. 16-18 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 


@ HUNTING ELEVATOR CoO., Rose Creek, 
Minn., has purchased the William P. Pierce 
grain elevator. 

@ WENDELL KEENER has opened a new 
feed store at Tiskilwa, IIl. 


Warns Poultrymen 
On Pullorum Disease 


To meet the goal of 200 million extra 
meat chickens set up by the United States 
department of agriculture for supplement- 
ing beef, pork and lamb for civilian con- 
sumption, poultrymen will have better re- 
sults if they use only pullorum-tested stock, 
according to the animal pathology and 
hygiene department of the University of 
Illinois college of agriculture. 

Pullorum disease, unless controlled, is 
one of the most devastating of all poultry 
maladies and can cause a high death rate 
in chicks as well as injure the productivity 
of hens. It is controlled by blood testing 
each hen in the breeding flock and prac- 
ticing rigid sanitation in the incubator. 

Brooder houses should be filled to only 
half their normal capacity when a winter 
brood of chicks is reared. This is necessary 
because during fall and winter seasons, 
chickens must be reared largely in con- 
finement and would thus be too crowded 
in broods of usual spring numbers. 

National poultry organizations believe 
the goal can be met by using equipment 
normally idle during fall and winter if 
flock owners and hatchery men will take 
immediate steps to get their equipment in 
shape. 

@ MERCHANTS MILLING CO., Glencoe, 
Minn., has purchased the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal association elevator at 
Watson. Henry Griffith will continue in 
charge of the business. 


Merry, Christmas 


RED WING 


OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED MEAL 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Linseed Oil Division 
Factories — Red Wing, Minn. and Newark, N. J. 


and 


Year 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—helpful advice 


(Continued from Page Twenty-six) 


cover a given territory only one day each 
week. From the outset emergency ordering 
was discouraged by the simple method of 
asking the customer to do the best he 
could until the truck covered his district. 
Customers have now grown more careful 
in making checkups on stock and orders 
are usually sent in a week in advance. 


Among the services which the Berkowitz 
firm has rendered to its long line of cus- 
tomers recently is the divulging of enlight- 
ening facts concerning balanced rations for 
chickens and livestock. It was surprising 
how little was known about vitamins, but 
more surprizing to discover how eager the 
farmer was for information concerning the 
nutrients so essential to good meat or bet- 
ter egg laying. Much of this information is 
distributed in the form of printed literature 
and a man is constantly in the field advis- 
ing farmers on feeding problems, poultry 
diseases, nutrition and other phases of the 
industry. 


Twelve persons make up the Berkowitz 
personnel including the partners, with four 
heavy trucks and three light delivery trucks 
catering to the farmers needs. Hay of good 
quality is baled in various weights and 
dog food ranks high as a seller. To facili- 
tate the handling of books the firm finds 
that business carried on, on a bill-to-bill 
basis is the most satisfactory method, al- 
lowing a liberal 30 day discount to quan- 
tity purchasers. 


Announce ChangesIn 
Executive Personnel 


Several changes in executive personnel 
have been announced by the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York City, follow- 
ing the retirement on Nov. 18 of John A. 
Kienle, vice president-director of sales. 

Mr. Kienle will be succeeded by Esse E. 
Routh who enjoys the unique distinction of 
having spent his entire business career 
with the Mathieson Alkali Works. He was 
educated at Virginia Polytechnic institute 
and Davidson college and started his ca- 
reer with the firm at the Saltville, Virginia 
works. He served as southern sales man- 
ager from 1920 until 1928 when he was 
made general manager of sales. 

Robert J. Quinn who becomes assistant 
to Mr. Routh received his chemical engi- 
neering degree at the University of Illinois 
in 1912 and joined the Mathieson firm in 
1920 as western district sales manager at 
Chicago. In 1923 he was transferred to 
the New York office as assistant general 
manager of sales. 

D. W. Drummond who has been promot- 
ed to general manager of sales was born 
in Philadelphia and graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1926. He 
joined the organization in 1938, became 
manager of solid carbon dioxide sales in 
1939 and last year was named assistant 
general manager of sales. 


@ ROBERT McINTYRE, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been named traffic manager of Cargill, 
Inc., at Toledo. 
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@ ERHARDT BECKER, Fairmont, Minn., 
who has been manager of the office of the 
Cargill Grain Commission Co. for the past 
several years, has been inducted into the 
army. 


@ C. E. PYLE & SON, Stockton, Mo., have 
purchased the Stockton mill from W. E. 
Casey. They are planning to install a larg- 
er hammer mill and make other improve- 
ments. 


@ RED LAKE FALLS CO-OPERATIVE ELE- 
VATOR ASSOCIATION, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., has purchased from L. L. Hance Co., 
the Hance elevator at Dorothy. C. F. Mc- 
Donald, manager of the Red Lake Falls 
elevator will also have charge of the 
Dorothy elevator. 


@ WILFRED BATES, Griswold, Iowa, owner 
of the Wilfred Bates elevator, has purchas- 
ed the Turner grain elevator from H. T. 
Turner. 


SEEK WAREHOUSE MANAGERS 

The United States Civil Service commis- 
sion is seeking warehousemen who have 
had experience involving responsibility in 
management of warehouses storing agri- 
cultural products under either cold or dry 
storage conditions. Positions pay $2,000 to 
$4,600 a year and are located throughout 
the United States. There are no age limits. 
No written test is requ&ed. Applications 
must be filed with the United States Civil 
Service commission, Washington, D. C., 
and will be accepted until the needs of 
the service are met. 


OYSTER SHELL 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DON’T FORGET 


This is our country and always 
will be our country. Let’s do our 
patriotic duty now. 


Our good old Uncle Sam has been 
attacked and needs our help. 


As they say in our armed forces 
“let's go'’— produce more eggs 
and poultry—buy Bonds ‘til it hurts. 


FOR POULTRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Morgan City, La. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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credit is due. But if his experience has 
been unfavorable, he is just as quick to 
tell about it. 

“Sometimes in a group, a favorable ex- 
perience in feeding inclines all the mem- 
bers of the group favorably toward our 
feeds. Perhaps one farmer may mention 
a record quoted in our literature. Then an- 
other will relate some experience of his 
own or of an acquaintance that bears out 
the first farmer's remarks. Others join in 
the conversation. By the time they are 
through talking, a whole group is con- 
vinced of the merits of our feed.” 

In addition to his major line of feed and 


hardware Mr. Spangler handles salt and 
all kinds of poultry supplies. 

When he started, poultry feeds formed 
the greatest share of his sales. However, 
he has been pushing hog feeds and these 
now promise to become larger than the 
poultry end of the business. Most of the 
sales are on the cash basis, although a 
few contracts have been written with se- 
lected accounts known personally to Mr. 
Spangler. 

——— @— —_ 
e@ F. H. VON DAMM, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently purchased Superior DP elevator 
cups from K. I. Willis Corp., Moline, Ill. 
@ WALTER F. REICHERT, Columbia, Ill., is 
the new manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Co. 


THE ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


YEAST 
VITAMIN 


FOR PIGS, COWS, CALVES 
OTHER. 


‘FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS. 


DAY, more than ever before, wide-awake feed manu- 
facturers are applying basic nutritional principles to 
feeds for four-footed animals. They know their customers 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the importance of 
a dependable supply of Vitamin D: 


1 For promoting rapid, economical growth and helping 
prevent rickets in young animals. 


? For aiding the absorption and utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus for milk production and reproduction. 


They know, too, that under ordinary farm conditions, 
enough Vitamin D may not be supplied by sunshine or 
sun-cured roughage. 


Supply Vitamin D in your feeds for four-footers. Im- 
prove your sales and help make satisfied customers. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
IRRADIATED DRY YEAST TYPE 9-F 


is a dependable, economical source of Vitamin D. 
Guaranteed to contain not less than 9,000 U.S.P. 
units of Vitamin D per gram (4,000,000 units per 
pound). Experiments have shown that it is stable 
in feeds and mineral mixtures. Easy to mix. Costs 
only a few cents per ton of full-ration feed. Write 
today for booklet, prices and name of distributor 
in your territory. 


Special Products Department FB-12 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


DOROTHY HOGG 


Women are finding a place for them- 
selves in the feed industry as well as 
other fields long dominated by the male 
sex. Doing an excellent job on publicity 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and assisting Tom G. Dyer, com- 
mercial feed department manager, is Miss 


Dorothy Hogg. Previously associated with . 


the Lloyd Larson Advertising Service at 
Mankato, Minn., she has had a wide ex- 
perience in agricultural advertising and 
at one time served as traffic manager for 
tadio station KATE, with studios at Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn. 

Two other new additions to the commer- 
cial feed department staff are: Frank Argo, 
special representative in eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois, and Bob White, who will 
represent Russell-Miller in the Waseca 
warehouse territory in southern Minnesota. 

Mr. Argo, who is well known by the 
feed trade in the Corn Belt states, was 
formerly associated with Sargent & Co. 
and will make his headquarters at Des 


Moines, Iowa. Mr. White is also widely: 


known because of his past affiliations with 
the Bob White Mills, Inc. of Duluth and 
Land O’Lake Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis. 
@ HARRY BARNARD, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
is the new manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co. at Gilmore City. 


@ JOHN FLOYD, 70, Pittsburgh, Pa., veter- 
an grain and feed merchant for the past 48 
years, died early in November. He was a 
member of the firm of J. B. Floyd & Son 
and was a former president of the Pitts- 
burgh Hay & Grain Exchange. 

@ FARMERS UNION, Ridgeland, Wis., has 
purchased the former garage building 
owned by Hans Erickson of Chippewa 
Falls, and is having it remodeled for use 
as a feed store. 
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Dig Down Deen 


»,) ONALD M. NELSON, chairman of the 
War Production Board, has asked 
business and industrial concerns through- 
out the country to “dig deep and then 
even deeper” for vital scrap materials. 
“More scrap,” he said, “is expected from 
industrial plants than from the farms and 
homes of the country. Nothing is more im- 
portant to war production than scrap. The 
amount of scrap we get depends in large 
measure on industrial scrap. It is essential 
to the successful solving of the winter sup- 
ply problem. 


“It is the job of every president, every 
purchasing agent, every salvage manager, 
every plant superintendent, every shop 
foreman and every workman to dig and 
then dig even deeper for dormant as well as 
production scrap. Every plant must under- 
go a thorough, old-fashioned house clean- 
ing. Store-rooms and rubbish piles will 
reveal tons of old, worn-out equipment and 
stocks, broken-down machinery and dis- 
carded tools. All such scrap materials are 
wanted badly. Although plant executives 
may feel that every effort has been made 
to move scrap from their plant, they should 
search again and again to make certain 
that nothing is overlooked. Even if it is 
only a small item, that item may help save 
a soldier's life. 

“Any equipment that can be used or 
that can be repaired and put to use for 
the war effort is not scrap. But what can- 
not be used belongs on the nation’s scrap 
pile. 

“Judging from the unprecedented results 
obtained by the newspapers in their recent 
general salvage drive, we know the kind 
of cooperation they can give, and we are 
grateful to them for their magnificent job,” 
Mr. Nelson said. 

The field force of the industrial salvage 
section has been supplemented by 2,500 
volunteer salesmen and sales executives 
to contact 70,000 industrial firms for the 
purpose of moving dormant scrap. These 
firms are being asked to make an inven- 
tory of all dormant scrap materials and to 
make a complete disposal of all these ma- 
terials through regularly organized scrap 
dealer channels as rapidly as possible. 

Dormant scrap is defined as obsolete 
machinery, tools, equipment, dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, etc., which are incapable of current 
or future use in the war production effort 
because they are broken, worn-out, irre- 
parable, dismantled, or in need of unavail- 
able parts necessary to practical reemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Nelson cited the following pertinent 
facts on scrap values: 

18 tons of scrap metal is required to 
build a 27-ton tank. 

9,000 tons of scrap metal is required to 
build a battleship. 

3 tons of scrap metal is needed for each 
3” anti-aircraft gun. 

1,000 pounds of scrap is required for 
each 16” naval shell. 
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for vital scrap 
is nelson’s plea 


500 pounds of scrap is needed to make 


a l-ton aerial bomb. 


1,000 pounds of scrap will make a 75mm. 


howitzer. 


50 pounds of scrap is needed for each 


50 mm. machine gun. 


The steel that might have gone into 24 


Vi-tal-ized 


FEED 


Rich in Vitamins 


The G.E.CONKEY CO. [> 


~ 


There's a Lot 
of Pull in 


Poultrymen, Cattlemen, 
Dairymen, and Hog Feed- 
ers are looking for those 
2 Big Red Letters on every 
bag. Conkeys’ advertising 
over the radio and in the 
magazines convinces them 
"It pays to follow the 
Y-O Way." 


automobiles is enough to build a 27-ton 
tank. 

Enough nickel was used in-making one 
auto to make 100 pounds of alloy for arm- 
or piercing bullets. 

Enough zinc and copper went into one 
car to make brass for 2,400 .30 caliber 
cartridges cases. 

Eight junk autos will supply metal 
enough for one 4-inch (155 mm.) gun. 

Six jalopies will supply the metal for a 
4¥%2 ton truck. 


@ J. L. DAVIS, 65, Seymour, Ind., president 
of the Blish milling Co., and widely known 
in milling circles throughout the country, 
was fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent on Nov. 1l. Mrs. Davis, who was 


riding with him, was also injured. 


When you write Conkeys to in- 
quire about the "Feed Selling 
Plan" best suited to your needs, 
we promise you two things: 


ONE — To give you the plan that 
will give your customers what they 
want — "Results with economy." 


TWO — To recommend the plan 
that will be most profitable for 
you. 


Conkeys Dealers are operating 
successfully because each is work- 
ing on the plan best suited to his 
trade. Whether you mill, mix, or 
simply sell feeds, get Conkeys 
Proposition today. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6761 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 


RICH IN VITAMINS A, B,D,E&G 


| 
Conkeys 
have a'Feed Selling Plan 
(Conkeys Your Locality | 


IBBERSON Skill Valuable 


Whether you build or remodel you can 


profit by our 60 years’ building experience. 


Above is shown the plant we built for 
McCabe Bros. Co. at Kennedy, Minn. 


Consultation Without Obligation 
Find out what IBBERSON can do for you 


before building or remodeling. There is no 


obligation entailed. Write us in confidence. 


lly IBBERSON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ALGONA, IOWA 
AMES, IOWA 

SAC CITY, IOWA 
WORTHINGTON, MINN. 
RED WING, MINN. ~ 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


CONSIGN AND DRAW 
ON US AT 


MILWAUKEE 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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D. W. McMILLEN 


Dale W. McMillen, Sr., founder of the 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
re-elected president of the firm at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the board of 
directors. 

D. W. McMillen, Jr., was elected execu- 
tive vice president. Other officers named 
were: Harry C. Offutt, D. J. Bunnell, George 
Thomas and G. D. MacLean, vice presidents; 
E. T. Schele, secretary-treasurer; Edward 
E. Reynolds, assistant treasurer; and Stan- 
ley State, assistant secretary. 

The new board, elected by the stock- 
holders for the ensuing fiscal year includes: 
D. W. McMillen, Sr., D. W. McMillen, Jr., 
H. W. McMillen, Mr. Offutt, F. B. Shoaff, 
W. C. Laycock and Mr. Bunnell. 

The annual report to stockholders show- 
ed that the company’s business during the 
past year was the largest in its history, 
and was approximately double that for 
1941. 

Central Soya, which has soybean pro- 
cessing plants in Decatur, Ind., and Gibson 
City, Ill., is crushing 35,000 bushels of 
beans daily at the two plants, and expects 
to process about 15 per cent of the total 
national 1942 crop. 


@ W. W. RIDER, 59, Baltimore, Md., presi- 
dent of the Daniel Rider, Inc., grain and 
feed firm, died Sept. 23. 

— 
@ ERLING TORGERSON, Iola, Wis., has 
installed a new 40 h.p. Blue Streak pulver- 
izer in his feed mill. 

@ CARL WIEDLOCHER, Anna, Ill., owner 
of the Anna Flour & Feed Co., has an- 
nounced the completion of the company’s 
new feed mill near the Illinois Central 
tracks. 
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thirteen minerals 


(Continued from Page Twenty-two) 


or calcium carbonate, or feeding a mineral 
mixture that has several times as much 
calcium as phosphorus, is seldom neces- 
sary with dairy cattle. A great deal of 
lime is especially uncalled for, any time 
most or all of the roughage is alfalfa or 
similar legume roughage. 

Beef cattle and sheep under range con- 
ditions may at times or in places benefit 
from the consumption of phosphate, espe- 
cially during very dry seasons when the 
absorption of soil phosphorus by the range 
forage may be greatly decreased. Calcium 
is not so affected. 

Average analyses in this country of al- 
falfa hay, timothy hay, corn, oats, wheat 
bran, and soybean oil meal are: 1.43, .27, 
.01, .09, .12, and .28 per cent calcium, and 
.21, .16, .28, .33, 1.32, and .66 per cent 
phosphorus, respectively. It is seen that in 
relation to the actual requirements of 
cattle, the combination of hay, especially 
legume hay, and a grain mixture that in- 
cludes some of the high-phosphorus pro- 
tein concentrates, rather nicely provides 
the animals with both of these important 
mineral elements. Of the two elements, 
phosphorus is more likely to be deficient 
in the ration. 

Baby beeves, however, have benefited 
from the consumption of ground limestone 
after they have for several months been 
on a full feed of corn balanced with cot- 
tonseed meal and a very limited amount 
of hay and silage. Such a ration, while 
abundantly high in phosphorus, may be 
too low in lime. 

Thus phosphorus may at times be lack- 
ing ona “skimpy” feed intake, but calcium 
on a “rich” diet. 

A baby beef ration as a whole frequent- 
ly has so much grain or concentrated feed 
in it that if everything were ground up 
and mixed, it would make a satisfactory 
ration for a hog. This is true, however, only 
provided it had some ground limestone 
added to it. This for the reason that all 
grains, oil meals, and mill feeds are rela- 
tively low in lime. These feeds seldom 
are low in phosporus. 

Mixing one per cent of high calcium 
ground limestone, or a mixture of ground 
limestone and bone meal, together with 
the necessary salt, or iodized salt, satis- 
fies the requirements of hogs any time their 
rations are balanced with vegetal protein 
concentrates. If balanced mainly or en- 
tirely with animal by-products like tankage 
or skimmilk, no additional lime or phos- 
phorus is necessary. The particular propor- 
tion of oil meal or mill feed on the one 
hand, and tankage on the other, deter- 
mines whether, or how much, additional 
minerals need to be fed. 

Only for sucklings pigs that in early 
spring perhaps are not yet out on soil, or 
on pasture, and that subsist entirely on 
their mother’s milk, is the copper-iron 
treatment recommended as a preventative 
or cure of nutritional anemia. 

Outside of copper (and iron) for suck- 
ling pigs, and iodine for all breeding ani- 
mals in a so-called goiter belt, with rare 
exceptions no other trace elements have 
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been found necessary to be included in 
mineral mixtures, or in rations as a whole. 

A cobalt deficiency area nearest us ap- 
pears to be the Grand Traverse region of 
Michigan. Whether it is actually necessary 
to include cobalt, or manganese, or still 
other minerals, trace or otherwise, in live- 
stock rations elsewhere in this part of the 
United States, will very likely be deter- 
mined by observations and experiments 
in the years to come. 


© MERRILL DORIOT, Goshen, Ind., own- 
er of the Farmers Coal, Feed & Seed Co., 
has installed a complete posting room for 
posting all kinds of poultry. He is offering 
this service free to all poultry raisers in his 
community. 


BOOST SALES AND 


@ WOODROW WILKINSON, Miletus, IIl., 


has completed a new feed and store room 
addition. 


@ GEORGE TUCKER, North Manchester, 

Ind., is the new manager of the Bashore 

feed store, replacing Orvis Richard. 


YANTIS HEADS FEED GROUP 

Harvey E. Yantis was elected president 
of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers & 
Distributors association at a meeting in 
Minneapolis on November 10. He replaces 
Stanley Nelson who had been elected at 
the September meeting, but who was un- 
able to serve. V. H. Wiltse was elected to 
replace J. F. Schroeder, third vice president, 
who also resigned. 


INCREASE PROFITS 


WITH THIS ALL- —— DAIRY FEED 


a great selling opportu- 
nity in the new Ful-O-Pep Dry and 
Fitting Ration. Feed dealers every- 
where report new customers and 
repeat business with this outstanding 
vitamin-ized feed. Sold under the 
famous Ful-O-Pep name, backed by 
national advertising every month in 
dairy and breed magazines, as well as 
on leading radio stations every week 


Dairymen find the new Ful-O-Pep Dry 
and Fitting Ration, containing CON- 
CENTRATED SPRING RANGE* furnishes 
important vitamins long lacking in 
rations for 


e MILKERS 

e DRY COWS 

e GROWING HEIFERS 
e BULLS 


... you can’t miss when you stock this 
money-making feed. Every farmer or 
dairyman who has milkers, dry cows, 
bulls or heifers is a prospect for Ful-O- 
Pep Dry and Fitting Ration. It’s easy to 
sell, and often a “door opener” to big 
tonnage on other Ful-O-Pep livestock 
feeds. For further details on Ful-O- 
Pep Dry and Fitting Ration and other 
profitable Ful-O-Pep feeds, write to 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


e7ie 


\ r 
RATION te 
TheQuakerOats@mpany 
\\ ADORESS CHICACO.U.S-A- 


PRODUCTION 
THE BIG 
JOB IN 1943 


PRODUCTION — that 
is the big job ahead for 
the American farmer in 
1943. Production of 
essential foods in even 
greater quantities than 
in 1942 is the goal. The 
feed industry helps tre- 
mendously by furnishing 
well-balanced feeds so 

. necessary to do a good 
job. You can help by 
using and selling only 
the highest quality feed 
ingredients. 


Grain—Mill Feeds—Brewers' 
Dried Grains —Linseed Oil 
Meal — Clinton Feeds. 


Distributors and 
Representatives For 


CLO-TRATE A and D Feeding 
Oils — 2000A, 400D. 


CLO-TRATE Super "400," 


3000A, 400D. 
CLO-TRATE DRY "D." 
FLEISCHMANN Irradiated 


Dry Yeast (Vitamin D}—9000 
USP units per gram. 


FORMULA "B." 
DRIED CHEESE WHEY 
HARSHAW — Cobalt and 


Manganese. 
RIBO Brewers Yeast. 
KODDY-MIX — |00D, 400D. 


Gratton Grain Company 


Milwaukee € Wisconsin 


Heading The Feed Bag’s birthday col- 
umn for the first month in 1943, is person- 
able Lucian S. Strong, president and sec- 
retary of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. Graduating from Williams col- 
lege in 1915, he immediately joined the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., to which he has de- 
voted his entire business career. He learned 
the business from “the ground up” and up- 
on the death of his father, A. W. Strong, in 
1936 he succeeded him as president. 

His main hobby is playing squash at 
which he is an expert. He has held the 
Minnesota state championship on several 
occasions and has participated in some 
of the national matches. He is also fond of 
tennis and likes to hunt. His home address 
is Wayzata, Minn. His birthday is Jan. 4. 


LUCIAN S. STRONG 


January 3—W. G. BESS, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. T. WALDEN, Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
4—CHARLES F. SCHNEIDER, Chas. F. Schneider & Co., Readfield, Wis. 
LUCIAN S. STRONG, The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
5—GEO. F. LEONARD, Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
A. G. PHILIPS, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
PETER TURNER, Glidden Feed Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. 
6—ARNO A. DENNERLEIN, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, III. 
7—MAX F. COHN, Feed & Grain Unit, OPA, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN S. SCHROEDER, North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. S. TERRY, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
9—A. L. BURDICK, Electric Steel Elev. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
10—KARL W. HARTMANN, E. F. Drew, Inc., Boonton, N. J. 
JOHN LAUER, J. V. Lauer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. R. WRIGHT, Shores Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
11—MARLON BRANDO, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chicago, IIl. 
CHARLES L. DAVIDSON, Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
RALPH T. FOX, Fox Co., Newfield, N. J. 
RAY H. REYNOLDS, Rogers & Smith, Chicago, III. 
LOUIS J. SCHUSTER, L. J. Schuster Co., Toledo, Ohio 
January 13—FRED N. ROWE, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 
January 14—M. A. ROSEMAN, National Molasses Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM SAMPLE, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGE A. VEEDER, M. J. Neahr & Co., Chicago, III. 
JAMES H. VINT, Farmers Cooperative Elev. Co., Union Grove, Wis. 
W. J. WESTERMAN, Oyster Shell Products Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
January 15—L. F. BROWN, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
RUTH B. WALTHER, Cedar Hill Formulae Co., New Britain, Conn. 
A. L. JOHNSTONE, Johnstone-Templeton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
January 16—HARRY G. COWAN, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. L. NORBY, Cargill, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
January 18—E. W. SANN, E. W. Sann & Associates, Minneapolis, Minn. 
O. R. SICKERT, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
January 19—A. J. HAZLE, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, III. 
January 20—A. J. SCHROEDER, North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RALPH E. WILLIAMS, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, Ill. 
January 21—GLENN BOWN, Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
January 23—GUY GRIMES, Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
DAVID MOLOF, Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J. 
F. E. PARKER, Fennimore Farmers Warehouse, Fennimore, Wis. 
January 24—STANLEY W. DREYER, Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
HAROLD HENSLER, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 


January 


January 


January 
January 


January 
January 


January 


_ January 25—PERCY FREDMAN, Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘January 26—S. C. SMITH, Darling & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


W. E. STONE, Piqua Stone Products Co., Piqua, Ohio 

January 27—A. H. MEINERSHAGEN, Secretary, Mo. Grain Feed & Millers Association, 

Higginsville, Mo. 

January 29—GUS NELSON, United Mineral Products Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
C. M. STORMES, Iowa Feed Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

January 30—JAMES E. WEBER, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

January 31—GEORGE LA BUDDE, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LLOYD S. LARSON, Poultry Supply Dealer, Chicago, Ill. 
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plant, if need be, without installing new 
equipment. 

It may not pay to install ball bearings 
all over your plant in place of present 
bearings because ball bearings are rather 
expensive in first cost. While ball bearings 
do consume but little power, will that sav- 
ing pay for the new bearings quickly 
enough? Ball bearings should not be used 
in places where the saving in power would 
amount to less than the interest on the first 
cost, plus the cost of depreciation. All of 
these figures and factors must be consider- 
ed before ball bearings are installed in 
place of less expensive types. All reliable 
manufacturers agree that this is correct. 

Main bearings are most important be- 
cause they usually handle all of the pow- 
er. Thus if the efficiency of a main bearing 
is only 95 per cent it will absorb five per 
cent of the power of the engine or motor. 
But, if the efficiency of 100 small bearings 
distributed all over the plant is 95 per cent, 
they will absorb no more power than will 
the single main bearing. It would hardly 
pay, therefore, to install 100 small ball 
bearings, whereas it is quite possible that 
it would pay well to equip the main jour- 
nal with ball or roller bearings. Do not in- 
stall new transmission equipment, though, 
unless you are certain that you cannot 
sufficiently improve your old transmissions 
without it. Perhaps you can improve the 
old equipment. Have you tried? 


A good way in which to test the friction 
load of an engine or motor—a method that 
does not involve the use of expensive test- 
ing machinery or instruments—a method 
that is so simple it should be used very 
often by every operator of machinery, is 
as follows: 

By means of your watch note the time 
required for your machinery to come to a 
dead stop after the power is shut off. That 
is all there is to it. Let me explain why this 
test is so good: Consider the flywheel of a 
50 h.p. engine which runs at the normal 
rate of 250 r.p.m. That flywheel has a defi- 
nite weight and contains a definite amount 
of stored energy while it is running. No 
matter what year, month, week, day, hour, 
minute, or second the flywheel is running, 
it contains exactly so much stored energy 
while running at the normal speed of 250 
r.p.m. Therefore when you shut off the 
power the flywheel will continue to run for 
a while. The longer it runs the less the 
friction in your machinery. The problem 
therefore is simply that of making the stop- 
ping time of your machinery as great as 
possible by eliminating friction wherever 
you can. 


MISS SALSBURY WED 

Frances Irene Salsbury, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Salsbury, Charles City, Iowa, 
was married on Saturday, Nov. 28 to 
Thomas W. Zbornik, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Zbornik, Cresco, Iowa. Mr. Zbornik, 
who is a graduate of Iowa State college, 
concluded his course in chemical engineer- 
ing in 1937 and is at present employed by 
the TVA at Sheffield, Ala. The newlyweds 
plan to make their home at Florence, Ala. 
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NO-MILK 


Since 1885 


Made in the heart of Wisconsin’s 
Dairyland. 100 Ibs. replaces 1,000 
Ibs. whole milk. 


More than 1,100 dealers sell No- 
Milk Calf Food and help their 


customers raise better calves. 


NATIONAL CALF PELLETS 


ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 


NATIONAL FOOD 


D. R. MIHILLS, Prop. 


FOND DU LAC 


WISCONSIN 


“ Exceptionally rich and 
well balanced content of growth 
promoting vitamins of the B group, 
especially Vitamin Bg. Also present in 
liberai amounts are the essential 
minerals including iron, calcium, phos- 
phorus, magnesium, potassium, sulphur, 
manganese, copper and aluminum. 


| 


SUPPLIES AVAILABLE for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


United 


States Sugar Corporation 
Clewiston, Florida 
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feeding the world 


(Continued from Page Fifty) 


distribution of our food supplies naturally 
the requirements of the military forces 
will be met first. The balance will be divid- 
ed between civilian consumers and export 
to our Allies. What that division will be 
beyond 1943, it is impossible to predict. 
The export of food to our Allies, in in- 
creased quantities in order to keep them 
in the war might become a very impor- 
tant item. 

As far as the immediate year ahead is 
concerned, we know that the food needed 
for our enlarged military forces and for 
lend-lease shipment to our Allies will in- 
crease sharply when compared with the 
total of these requirements in 1942. Military 
and lend-lease purchases of food in 1943 
are expected to be equivalent to about 20 
per cent of our current domestic production 
compared with 13 per cent this year and 
four per cent in 1941. Exports outside of 
lend-lease in 1943 will not be significant, 
but they may be as large as they have 
been this year. 

With most food supplies below the de- 
mand at price ceilings now established 
and likely to be established, rationing will 
be necessary for most food products. This 
rationing means the same amount in most 
cases for all civilians. This means general- 
ly speaking, decreased amounts for those 
accustomed to incomes of $1200 and more, 
and actually increased amounts for those 


This “E”’ Stands for “EGGS” 


During these patriotic times when war production plants 
are proud of their “E” flags for efficiency, we'd like to show 
you our own “E” ... for EGG PRODUCTION! This “E” 


belongs to Shellbuilder. 


Shellbuilder is a pure, clean, odorless oyster shell that 
comes from Galveston Bay. It contains 98% pure calcium 
According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture a laying hen’s body contains only enough cal- 
cium carbonate to make three or four eggs. Laying hens, 
have high calcium carbonate requirements and 
must obtain from outside sources virtually all the calcium 


carbonate! 


therefore, 


that goes into the eggs. 


FOR A NICKEL A YEAR YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN GIVE EACH 
SURE MAXIMUM EGG 


HEN ENOUGH Shellbuilder TO IN 


PRODUCTION .. . Shellbuilder PRODUCES! 


So, if you’re interested in satisfied customers and profits, 


Recommend: 
Shellbuilder for RESULTS! 
Sell 
Shellbuilder for PROFITS! 
Shellbuilder is “‘Pre-digested” by Nature! 


Shellbuilder Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KaKKKKKKKKK KS. 
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accustomed to incomes below this general 
level. 


In this connection I should like to point 
out that we rationed food by allowing 
prices to rise in World War I. Food was 
nearly always available at a price. In 
this war the price is now being held down 
and the shortage is much more apparent 
with the same supplies. The poorest paid 
man today is rapidly approaching the 
point, as in England, where he has the 
buying power to purchase more food than 
is available and as much as the wealthiest 
man 


Before closing I should like to make a 
statement relative to the post-war situa- 
tion. We are today tying our economy 
more and more to that of the western 
hemisphere. Many people are saying that 
the South American countries can adjust 
their agricultural production to supplement 
ours, by supplying us with those products 
which we formerly obtained from the tropi- 
cal countries. There are some obstacles to 
overcome in this connection, but even if 
they are overcome, I should like to point 
out that the total imports during the peri- 
od, 1937-39, of these products were only 
equal to one-third of the agricultural ex- 
ports of the western hemisphere. Add to 
the situation the hopes of a better fed 
population in the western hemisphere, and 
still there are sizable surpluses for exports 
of certain agricultural products and in 
total. Europe will still be a food deficit 
area. World peace, therefore, must pro- 
vide for the flow of agricultural products 


from the western hemisphere to Europe or 
for plans for shrinking agriculture in the 
western hemisphere. It seems to me the 
former is the desirable on most any 
grounds that can be taken. 

Maximum production per acre on the 
most acres and maximum efficiency in 
feeding livestock are agriculture’s goals of 
the hour. We cannot afford to gamble on 
good weather. The feed industry has and 
can do much in improving the efficiency 
in the feeding of livestock and, in turn 
feeding that section of the world which is 
standing shoulder to shoulder with us. 


@ EWING HATTER, Franklin, Ky., is the 
manager of the new Hatter Feed Co. The 
firm will handle Challenger brand dairy, 
hog and poultry feeds. 


@ VERNON BACHELLER, McGregor, Minn., 
has purchased the feed and grocery busi- 
ness operated by his father, E. O. Bacheller. 


@ CLARENCE SMITH, Columbiana, Ohio, 
and William Castleman, Alliance, have 
purchased the Columbiana Milling Co. 
from C. A. McKean, R. C. Dieffenbacher, 
and Frank Ferrall. The plant has been in 
operation for more than 50 years. 

@ WHITNEY H. EASTMAN, Minneapolis, 
Minn., vice president in charge of the soy- 
bean division of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., has resigned, effective immedi- 
ately. Mr. Eastman plans to go to Florida 
for a rest. 


FREE! 


Sample Bag of 


CHICK-BED 


moisture and odor 
absorbing poultry 
litter... 


You’ll Want to SELL This New 
and Different Profit-Maker 


Today, write for your free sample bag of Chick-Bed — the 
poultry litter that absorbs moisture and odor—keeps fl 
dry and warm. The price is low, customers are happy and 
come back for more. Write... 


CHICK-BED COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


oors 
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Sargent & Co., Des Moines feed manufacturers, announced that October feed sales 
had shattered all previous records and registered the largest month in the company’s 
history which dates back more than half a century in the feed business Above, leit 
to right, are the three Sargents directly responsible for these tremendous business 
gains: E. I. Sargent, W. I. Sargent, and A. E. Sargent. 

Sargent’s feed sales for October were 149.50 per cent above the same month in 
1941; they were 204.15 per cent above 1940; and 411.57 per cent above 1939. The 
company recently opened a new plant at Superior, Nebr., to handle larger volume 
in that territory, and is completing a new plant at Monmouth, Ill., to increase pro- 
duction in the Illinois area. 


@ L. BUSCH FAUST, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed head of the grain and feed 
department of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., suc- 


ceeding the late J. M. Adam. purposes of expansion. 


NOW —You Can Compete with 
National Brand Feeds...at a 


Only a few independent tan RS 
feed manufacturers are get- € 
ting anywhere near maxi- 
mum success with their 
feed business, because their 
feeds don’t have the nec- 
essary quality and sales 
punch. 


VITAMELK’'S 16 VITAMINS 
AND TRACE MINERALS 
WILL HELP TO GIVE YOU 
TOP PLACE IN FEED SALES. 


VITAMELK consists of 
11 high-potency vitamins 
and 5 essential trace min- 
erals, all in one bag. Saves 
MANPOWER, no mess, 
COSTS LESS THAN 
MILK AND OIL. Plenty 
of sales helps, too. For 
more profits in 1943, offer 
your trade feeds super- 
charged 16-vitamins-trace- 
minerals. Write for details 
about VITAMELK today. ps 


RESEARCH 


new develo 
in science | ENog 


COUNSEL 


Personal laboratory advice 
form: 


A NALYSI 
Strict laboratory contre! 


- this behind 3 your feeds with VITAMELK can mean pera one 


ng—outstanding results. 
ITAMELK franchise for your area. 


SS CO, 4800 S. RICHMOND 
CHICAGO 

SCIENTIFIC FORTIFYING 

SERVICE SINCE 1926 
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@ KAY-DEE FEED CO., Sioux City, Iowa, 
has purchased the Haley-Neely building, 
corner of Third and Jackson streets, for 


[ 


Write today for details about exclu- 


MISS LIBERTY 


must feed the 
world 


Every day sees Amer- 
ica’s obligation to care 
for the world, becoming 
more and more appar- 
ent. Doughboy Mills is 
proud of its assign- 
ments in this great hu- 
manitarian effort ... its 
products are circling 
the world. 


Write us for 
quotations in 
these oat products 


GROUND OATS 
STEEL CUT OATS 
GROUND OAT MEAL 
FEEDING ROLLED OATS 
WHOLE OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 
GROUND BARLEY 


DOUGHBOY 
MILLS, Inc. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 
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vy) N a proclamation issued Nov. 30, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard announced that the 1943 corn acreage 
allotment for the commercial corn area will 
be 43,423,000 acres. This represents an in- 
crease of five per cent over the 1942 figure 
of 41,338,000 acres. 

The increase in the 1943 allotment is 
made on the basis of long range plans to 
insure sufficient feed for 1944 and beyond, 
and to provide adequate stocks in the 
ever-normal granary as protection against 
crop failure. 

The national goal for corn (commercial 
corn area plus non-commercial area) was 
set at 95,000,000 acres. The commercial 
corn area is identical to the 1942 area. 

The 1942 production of corn is more than 
adequate for the increased feed demands 


for 1943. With the 1942 production the larg- 
est on record and a near-record carryover, 
corn supplies for the coming year are the 
largest in history. 

“The current corn situation,” Secretary 
Wickard declared, “illustrates how corn 
allotments are helping farmers produce an 
abundance of feed while at the same time 
producing other crops vitally needed in 
the war effort. Many of those crops, such 
as soybeans, must come out of the corn 
belt and the allotment program is giving 
the necessary direction to our production 
efforts. 


The Situation on Diamond 
Corn Gluten Meal 


After a record production through the first 9 months of this year, 
conditions beyond our control caused a rather sharp decline in 
October. But the demand, already tremendous, didn’t ease with 
production, in fact it increased. Mixers everywhere, wise to the 
advantages of Diamond in their poultry and dairy feeds, wanted 
more and more of it. As the production of a by-product feed 
such as Corn Gluten Meal cannot be adjusted to demand we were 


obliged to withdraw offerings of Diamond through December. We 
are now trying to meet our present commitments as rapidly as 
possible. Meanwhile we suggest that you reduce percentages of 


Diamond in your rations. 


Corn Products 
New York e 


DIAMOND 


SELLING 


Chicago e 


OLDEST AND BIGGEST 
BRAND OF 


Sales Company 
Kansas City 


CORN GLUTEN MEAL 


from us. 
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ry Our Specialized Service 
for Feed Manufacturers 


As millers of grain specialities for feed manu- 
facturers we offer you individual, personal- 
ized service which guarantees satisfaction. 
Next time you are in the market for any of 
the products listed here let us furnish your 
requirements. Our fast service and quality 
products make it worth your while to buy 


FAST SERVICE 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Table Rolled Oats 


Feeding Rolled Oats 
Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Feeding Oat Meal 
Pulverized and Bolted 
Oats 
Whole Oat Groats 
Steel Cut Wheat 
Ground Oat Groats 


asses 
Pulverized and Bolted 
enings 
Steam Crimped Oats 
Steam Rolled Barley 


“Next year’s increased corn allotment is 
aimed at 1944 when the stepped-up pro- 
duction of livestock, poultry and dairy pro- 
ducts is going to require an increasing 
amount of feed. 

It is estimated that 1943 corn production 
on the basis of the proposed acreage, to- 
gether with feed grain carryover, will pro- 
vide a needed feed supply for 1944, leav- 
ing sufficient reserve for continued high 
livestock, dairy and poultry production. 

State allotments have also been deter- 
mined. Due to state variation in acreage 
trends and because state allotments are 
allocated on the basis of past acreages, 
all states will not show increases over 1942 
by the same percentage. 

Allotments for 1943 and 1942 by states 
follow: 


1943 1942 

State Allotment Allotment 
1,871,905 1,772,450 
3,645,947 3,486,490 
3,439,110 3,259,272 
763,386 731,210 
Total Commercial 

43,423,000 41,338,000 


@ ROBERT L. TERRY, Pocahontas, Iowa, is 
the new manager of the Farmers elevator 
at Lafayette, Minn., replacing Leonard 
Spanton. Mr. Terry was formerly manager 
of an elevator at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

@ JOHN OUSMAN, Minneota, Minn., is 
the new manager of the Eagle Roller Mills, 
succeeding J. E. Fortin. Mr. Ousman was 


formerly manager of the elevator at Tracy. 


@ HAROLD STONE, Edina, Mo., has pur- 
chased the interests of Arthur Hunolt in 
the Edina feed mill. He is operating the 
mill, assisted by his father, Sim Stone. 
@ PRINSBURG FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
elevator, Prinsburg, Minn., has installed 
Superior V Type elevator cups. 
@ V. I. STANDLEY, Keokuk, Iowa, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Pur- 
ity Oats Co., plant, which is now a sub- 
sidiary of General Mills, Inc. Mr. Standley 
has been with General Mills for 20 years, 
coming to Keokuk from the company’s 
plant at Great Falls, Mont. 
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Announce Contest Winners 


New Literature 


C. W. Sievert, author, of the feed sales 
training course being conducted by Sim- 
monds & Simmonds, Chicago, in behalf of 
a large number of feed mills throughout 
the country, is shown above handing win- 
ning papers in the swine series of the 
“Know the Answer Quiz” to Lee Hammett 
of Simmonds & Simmonds. 

Winners in the salesman classifications 
were: Lowell Mullett, Nappanee Milling 
Co., Nappanee, Ind., first prize; R. I. Peter- 
son, Minneapolis, second; and John King, 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., third. 

In the dealer classification L. W. Hine- 
man, Commerce Feed Co., Commerce, Tex., 
dealer for Burrus Feed Mills, won first 
prize; Landess Feed Mill, Landess, Ind. 
(Nappanee Milling Co.) received second; 
and A. B. Hamm & Son, Ramer, Tenn. 
(International Sugar Feed Co.) placed 
third. 

The training course consists of monthly 
releases in question and answer form on 
management, and feeds and feeding in- 
formation on all classes of livestock and 
poultry. At the end of each three months 
a quiz is given with $1,000 in merchandise 
prizes awarded to the winners. The current 
series deals with poultry feeding particu- 
larly as applied to laying and breeding 
birds and the chick series will begin Jan. 1. 


@ GEORGE L. RIEBSOMER, Connersville, 
Ind., has opened a new feed business. He 
will handle Master Mix hog, dairy and 
poultry feeds. 

@ LLOYD MADAUS & AUGEY MONCEL 
have opened a new feed store at Frances- 
ville, Ind. Mr. Moncel will manage the 
store while Mr. Madaus will handle the 
northern Indiana points of distribution. 
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THE RESPIRATION AND STORAGE 
BEHAVIOR OF SOYBEANS 

Technical Bulletin 156, University of 
Minnesota Agriculutral Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. 


* * * 
VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK 


Bulletin 453, College of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Mo. 


BREEDING RHODE ISLAND REDS FOR 
RAPID FEATHERING 

Bulletin 396, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 


* * * 


ANNUAL LESPEDEZA FOR FLORIDA 
PASTURES 

Bulletin 375, University of Florida, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

* * * 

1943 OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

Association of American Feed Control 
Officials. Copies may be obtained from 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. Price $1. 


* * * 


WAR EMERGENCY PLANS FOR RAISING 
CALVES AND HEIFERS 

National Research Council, Report No. 
5, Committee on Animal Nutrition, Divi- 
sion of Biology and Agriculture, 210 Con- 
stitutional Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Let Us Show You How 
This Handy Deal Adds a 


NEW 
PROFIT 
SOURCE! 


Cash in on the growing dog 
food market! Cash in the sure, 
safe way, with BAR-B-KUBES in 
bulk. An old, well-established ken- 
nel-tested dry dog food surpassed 
by none on the market today. 


The handy, 50-lb. box of BAR-B- 
KUBES shown here is especially 
designed to help you sell any 
quantity at a profit. It permits 
you to establish your own re-sale 
price based on your bulk price. 
Thus fit your customer's needs and 
his purse. 


@ BOWMAN MILLING CO., Pocahontas, 
Mo., recently installed a new feed grinder 
and motor. 


Order Bar-B-Kubes in the Handy 50-Ib. Bulk Pack 
Delivered to points between 
Chicago and Rocky Mountains 
50 Ibs... . .$3.00 100 Ib. bags... .$6.00 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


BAR-B-KUBES Division © Miller Cereal Mills © Omaha, Neb. 


: 
 BAR-B-KUBES 
: 
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— hope for change 


(Continued from Page Fourteen) 


ers and jobbers to help him get his feed 
ingredients quickly and economically and 
that the mixer also depended on the broker 
and jobber for free market information 
which would help determine his business 
policies. 

Mr. Stanchfield presented a petition sign- 
ed by all branches of the feed trade in the 
Minneapolis market. Later, all present at 
the Chicago meeting also added their sig- 
natures to the petition. The petition read 
as follows: 

Realizing the large amount of work 
being carried on by various branches 
of the government agencies that per- 
tain to the war effort, we feel that it 
is not always possible to comprehend 
the far reaching effect of various 
orders and regulatory measures being 
issued by them. We feel that as patri- 
otic citizens it is not only our privilege, 
but our duty to assist such agencies in 
obtaining their objectives by calling 
their attention to such orders as might 
prove harmful to the successful prose- 
cution of the war effort. 

With this in mind we, the under- 
signed producers, handlers, and users 
of high-protein concentrates, call your 
attention to amendment No. 61 to OPA 
supplement regulation No. 14 effective 
November 12 as to all unshipped con- 
tracts. The effect of this will be to 
seriously impede the agriculture pro- 
gram in regard to greater production 


of farm animals, dairy and poultry 

products in that it interferes with the 

effective distribution of high-protein 
concentrates vitally needed for such 
productions. 

We, therefore, earnestly urge that 
the effective date of the amendment 
be postponed and that the government 
agencies involved hold meetings with 
representatives of the feed trade af- 
fected to the end that a more work- 
able and less disturbing regulation 
may be arrived at; which would come 
with a better appreciation of the part 
each branch of the industry has in the 
program. 

A. S. MacDonald, MacDonald Commis- 
sion Co. also spoke at the morning session 
and summed up the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the eastern trade. Before adjourn- 
ing for lunch Mr. Jouno appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to meet during the noon 
hour and formulate a plan of action: Har- 
ry Franke, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
James Ditzler, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Mr. MacDonald; Glenn Bown, Water- 
loo Mills Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Mr. Stanch- 
field; Julien Brode, Memphis, Tenn.; Ivan 
Syler, Syler & Syler, Plymouth, Ind.; Wm. 
Becker, Cereal Byproducts Co., Chicago, 
and C. O. Ryde, Ryde & Co., Chicago. 

At its meeting the committee named Mr. 
MacDonald temporary chairman and re- 
ported back to those in attendance that 
they felt it best to ask the OPA for a hear- 
ing so they could present their case. It was 
voted to have the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, of which the majority 
are members, to ask for a hearing. 


and the feeder. 


feeds 


HOW WISCONSIN 
Brand Feeds 
Git ints the Victory Program 


1. WISCONSIN RATIONS are 
“Ready to Feed”—saving precious 


time and labor for both the dealer 


2. They are balanced and efficient — 
eliminating waste of feedstuffs. 


3. WISCONSIN RATIONS produce 
more milk, eggs and meat for less 
money, and more profits. 


Help win the war with WISCONSIN 


Since 1883 
WAUSAU 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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HIS hard, insoluble, grinding grit is used 
and endorsed by more top-notch poultry- 
men and turkey growers than any other 
brand, . . . Recommended by outstanding 
Poultry Nutrition Authorities. .. . The most 
popular and fastest selling grit in America 
today. . . . No other poultry grit can make 
this statement. 


DEALERS! If you want to profit by 


better nutritional job for the feeder sell him 
STONEMO Granite Grit. 


This was done via long distance tele- 
phone to Ray Bowden, able executive vice 
president of the National. Mr. Bowden 
made an appointment for a committee to 
meet with the OPA November 24 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The committee which met with the OPA 
included Mr. MacDonald as chairman and 
Messrs. Syler, Stanchfield, Ditzler and 
Bown plus Emory Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkin- 
son Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Louis Tobian, 
Dallas, Tex. The government representa- 
tives were John Westberg, Charles Kenney, 
Max Cohn and Neil Barrett of the OPA 
and Carl C. Farrington of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Mr. MacDonald, in a wire to firms con- 
cerned, praised the attitude of the OPA 
and CCC, saying: “We received courteous, 
careful and detailed consideration from the 
Office of Price Administration and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation officials and 
were allowed to present our whole story. 
A full discussion was held.” 

Although no immediate promises were 
made by the government following the 
meeting, since then indications have come 
from the OPA that some new basis for 
ceilings on oil meal and cake will be 
announced. 

@ EDISON E. EVANS, vice president and 
director of the Beacon Milling Co., Inc., 
Cayuga, N. Y., died Dec. 5 at his home in 
Maplewood, N. J., following injuries sus- 
tained in a fall. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Beacon Milling Co., and until 
just recently was active as general sales 
manager of the firm. 


® helping your feeds do a 
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STONE MOUNTAN GAT CO. 
May, 100 Lbs. Net 


PROMOTES INE 


W/ ITAMIN charts similar to the one 
shown above have proved effective 
selling aids for Ben Bortz, owner of the 
Bortz feed store, La Porte, Ind. “Like the 
vast majority of the American public, farm- 
ers have become more and more vitamin 


conscious,” said Mr. Bortz. “So many of 
them began to inquire about the various 
vitamins in animal feeds and what they 
were good for, that I was forced to make 
quite a study of the subject. In order to 
keep the facts straight and to avoid con- 
fusion I had several charts prepared. You 
have no idea how much they simplified 
explanations for me.” 

In addition to the chart above showing 
the functions of the various vitamins, a 
second chart is also posted showing the 
sources from which the various vitamins 
are obtained. Since Mr. Bortz is a firm 
believer in signs, and since signs save 


time, one is not surprised to also find a 
big bulletin board on the wall of the feed 
store where prices are listed for 72 differ- 
ent feed items and products. 

The Bortz feed store does considerable 
custom grinding and mixing and carries 
the Ultra-Life line’ of concentrates. In addi- 
tion Mr. Bortz manufactures a line of 
feeds under his own brand of B-B. A 
hatchery is also operated in conjunction 
with the feed business during the hatching 
season. 

STANLEY LEYBOURNE DIES 

Stanley Leybourne, chief of plant indus- 
try, Ohio department of agriculture, died 
suddenly Dec. 14 at Mt. Carmel hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Leybourne was well- 
known in feed circles and had a host of 
friends in the industry. Funeral services 
were held at South Charleston, Ohio. 


POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 


IODIDE MIX 
IODIDE MIX 
BISA 


@ An intimately blended and milled combination of 
90% Potassium Iodide U.S. P. with Calcium Car- 
bonate and Calcium Oxide. Protected by U.S. Patent. 


A stable, very finely divided Powder, bulky and free 
running, thus assuring uniform distribution and a 
uniform ration of Iodine in your feeds. 


Write for Sample and Circular 


PFIZER) 


Manufacturing Chemists 


\ON, 


ovine 
CONTENT Fd 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AGRICULTURE 


LINE UP 


YOUR ; OF SUPPLY 


FEEDING OILS 


to meet the tremendous- 
ly increased Government 
demand for a greater 
meat supply, that involves 
huge quantities of feed- 
ing oils. We suggest that 
you protect yourself by 
arranging NOW for your 


supply of 


MARDEN’S FEEDING OILS 


—— AND — 


MARDEN’S NATURAL AND 
FORTIFIED COD LIVER OIL 


MARDEN-WILD CORP 


ESTABLISHED 1921 


500 COLUMBIA STREET, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
437 WEST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ 
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@ GREGERSONS STORE, Ladysmith, Wis., 
has purchased new high-speed Superior 
CC elevator cups from the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

@ LIMA ELEVATOR CO., Howe, Ind., has 
purchased a new feed mixer and built a 


new garage. 

@ AMOS LIEFER, Stanley, Iowa, has been 
appointed manager of the Stanley elevator. 


@ KNAUF & TESCH CO., Chilton, Wis., has 
installed Superior CC elevator cups. 


@ GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO., Estherville, 
Iowa, has purchased the Greig & Co., Inc., 
elevators on the Rock Island tracks at 
Central Ave. Greig & Co. will consolidate 
its milling operations at the location of its 
other elevators and main office on the M. 
and §. L. tracks. 


attention. 


GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 


BARLEY FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Any quality from heavy, two-row barley to light weight 
barley screenings or barley chaff. Also all other grains. 
Practically all our shipments are loaded at our own Mil- 
waukee elevator, assuring prompt service and satisfac- 
tory quality. Your inquiries will receive our immediate 


P.C.KAMM CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are 
making a profit selling this well- 
known product to dairy farmers and 
If you are not familiar 
with HTH-15, it will pay you to 
investigate. . 
For Dairymen—In the dairy, HTH-15 
is used to treat utensils and contain- 
ers to keep bacteria counts down 
and to avoid rejects. It is a 
free-flowing powder that 
will not freeze or 
get lumpy. 
HTH-15 i; 
Widely Advertised 
in Farm, Dairy and f 
Poultry Papers 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
MERCHANDISING CO-OPERATION 
AIR DEALINGS THAT MAKE STEADFAST FRIENDS. — 


Write for Complete Information. it 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. 


FEEDS 


2020 Board of Trade 


To Kill Germs, Use 


A CHLORINE BACTERICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


the 


POULT 
RY 


For Poultrymen—HTH-15 is used as 
a spray or rinse to help disinfect 
equipment and houses. Also dusted 
as a floating powder over birds to 
induce discharge of mucus from upper 
respiratory tract due to colds. Use 
ordinary dust gun. Hatcheries use 
HTH-15 as cleanup agent. 
Only 2 sizes to stock! The 1-lb. can 
retailing at 50c and the 3-lb. 
can at $1.00. Hand 
measuring spoon wi 
each can. 120 


THE MATHIESON 
ALKALI WORKS (Ine.) 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
@ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


chise You Get - - - aes 
REASONABLE PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Chicago, Illinois 


Schedule Salsbury 
Schools For 1943 


Because poultry health and disease con- 
trol is deemed so essential to the nation's 
food production program the Dr. Salsbury’s 
Schools of Poultry Diseases will be con- 
tinued in 1943 according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. J. E. Salsbury. The first school 
is scheduled to be held at Charles City, 
Iowa, Jan. 18-22. 

“The necessity for poultry service is be- 
coming more and more essential as our 
flocks of poultry grow larger and the gov- 
ernment calls for greater production,” Dr. 
Salsbury pointed out. “The decision to con- 
tinue our schools in 1943 is mandated by 
the fact that poultry losses have increased 
10 per cent during the past year, according 
to a recent announcement by the United 
States department of agriculture, and also 
by the continued demand for this training. 
Hundreds of poultry servicemen have joined 
the fighting forces and this means training 
new ones to take their places. In order to 
meet this need we are giving as many 
schools as possible in 1943.” 

The training course consists of intensive 
study and instruction in poultry sanitation, 
disease prevention, and management. First- 
aid methods of disease control and vac- 
cination with government licensed vac- 
cines and bacterins are explained and 
demonstrated. Students learn to perform 
correctly post-mortem examination on chick- 
ens and turkeys, to recognize any disease 
that may be present, and to outline effective 
treatment and control measures. The ap- 
plication of disease control, prevention, 
and treatment in management of poultry 
flocks is also presented. The staff of in- 


‘ structors consists of specialists trained in 


poultry diseases. Dr. John G. Salsbury is 
director of the school. 


Activity Declines In 
Grain Futures 


Activity in the grain futures markets de- 
clined during October, but open contracts 
remained relatively stable, the department 
of agriculture reports. The decline in grain 
futures transactions apparently reflected 
the waiting attitude of traders pending 
price stabilization developments. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade the turn- 
over in wheat futures, which amounted to 
177,148,000 bushels in September, dropped 
to 125,679,000 bushels in October. The turn- 
over in corn, oats, and rye also declined. 

Open wheat futures contracts remained 
stable during the month at around 40,000,- 
000 bushels. There were moderate increas- 
es in open contracts in corn, oats, and rye. 

On the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
open contracts in butter and egg futures 
declined sharply. The heavy movement of 
both commodities into war channels has 
reduced cold storage stocks below the lev- 
els which are customary at this season of 
the year, leaving smaller quantities to be 
hedged in the futures markets. The price 
ceiling which became effective on October 
5 apparently accentuated the decline in 
butter futures transactions. Since market 
prices were close to the ceiling levels, 
trading incentive was reduced. 
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E. H. SATHER 


Because of the tremendous expansion in 
sales which have increased more than five 
times during recent years, several changes 
in executive personnel have been announc- 
ed by E. J. Cashman, president, Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 


E. H. Sather, who has been with the firm 


F. R. HIGGINS 


since 1918 has played an active part in 
the development of the feed business, has 
been named manager of the bulk products 
division. He will handle the production 
and sale of feed, seed, and other bulk pro- 
ducts. 


F. R. (Fritz) Higgins, who has been in 


charge of cereal sales, has been promoted 
to manager of the grocery products divi- 
sion. He will be in full charge of sales, ad- 
vertising and production of flour, cereals, 
dog food and other Doughboy grocery 
items. 


Helmer Johnson has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager and Lloyd Anderson 
has been advanced to the position of office 
manager. Several other advancements and 
changes in plant personnel have also 
been made recently. 


@ 


@ SEYBERT GRAIN & FEED CO., White 
Pigeon, Ind., has acquired the elevator at 
Burr Oak, Mich. The company recently 
leased the New York Central grain storage 
elevator at Bristol, Ind. 


IODINE REPORT AVAILABLE 

The Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., an- 
nounces that it has published in booklet 
form, a report of the informal conference 
on iodine needs and recommendations 
which was held in Chicago in September. 

At this meeting, which was attended by 
a number of leading nutritionists, it was 
agreed that iodine is a necessary element 
in the nutrition of man and livestock, that 
supplementary iodine is necessary in large 
areas, and that it is desirable in other 
areas as an insurance measure. Minimum 
quantity was established for supplement- 
ary iodine in rations for all farm livestock 
and poultry. 


Copies of the report may be obtained 
without cost from the Iodine Educational 
Bureau, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


* * 


and 


* * 
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N. V. V. FEED CORPORATION 


422 N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in 


LINSEED CAKE 


LINSEED MEAL 


Save with Sidney 


FEED MIXERS 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” @ SIDNEY, OHIO 


Here is a really complete line 
of mixers, built to mix feed 
faster and to take a minimum 
of floor space. Quiet and de- 
pendable in operation. More 
economical because Sidney 
Mixers take less time and 
power to do the work. They 
are equipped with silent 
gears that run in oil with the 
gear box oil-tight. Models to 
fit your needs in either motor 
driven, flat or V-belt types. 


Manutacturers of: 


Corn Crackers and Graders 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Electric Truck Hoists 

Ear Corn Crushers 

Corn Shellers 

Feed Mixers 

Elevators, etc. 


Write today for catalog! 
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Te department of agriculture has an- 
nounced that Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration will make loans on 1942 corn at 
rates which vary by counties from 73 to 
89 cents per bushel in the Corn Belt. These 
rates average about six cents per bushel 
higher than in 1941. 

Loans will be administered in the field 
by county Agricultural Adjustment agency 
committees. County loan rates will be an- 
nounced by state AAA committees. Loans 
on 1942 corn will be available from De- 
cember 1, 1942 to the close of the market- 
ing year, September 30, 1943. 

The commercial area loan rates are 
based on 85 per cent of corn parity on 
September 15, 1942 with adjustments for 
location based on the normal relationship 
of corn prices in each county to U. S. aver- 


Rates 


age corn prices. Parity for the entire coun- 
try on September 15, 1942, the last report- 
ing date before the beginning of the cur- 
rent marketing year, October 1, was 98.2 
cents per bushel. 


Following the pattern of past price re- 
lationships loans will be lower in surplus 
corn-producing counties of the central area 
and higher in the counties of the commer- 
cial corn belt where the quantity of corn 
used normally exceeds the quantity of 
corn produced. 


Loans throughout the commercial corn 


CORN - OATS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ FEED BARLEY 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY GRADE... ANY QUANTITY... ANY TIME... 


Write or Wire for Quotations 


e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA 


MILKMALT 


Protein 32% € 


Fat 142% @ 


Fiber 4%, 


Dependable... Since 1930 


MILKMALT BLEND is packed in 100 Ib. water- 
proof Milk Bags Price $6.90 Delivered Your Sta- 
tion, Freight Paid in Half Ton Lots or More. 


GERARD MILK PRODUCTS CO. — Baltimore, Md. 


IN JERSEE BALANCER 


Vitamins— Minerals— Milk. That’s what you 

get in JERSEE. Costs only 20 to 30c a bag to 
Jersee-ize your feeds. The Jersee Plan opens new avenues 
for Extra Profits and greater feeding efficiency. Write today. 


+ MINN 


average six cents 
per bushel higher 


area will be made only to farmers who 
have complied with the 1942 corn allot- 
ment provisions. The 1942 commercial corn 
area includes 623 out of the 1,197 agricul- 
tural counties in 15 states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin in the central area, 
and Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the eastern area. 

Outside the commercial area, loans will 
be available at rates varying from 57 to 
74 cents per bushel to farmers who have 
complied with the requirements of the agri- 
cultural conservation program. The act 
provides that the rate outside the commer- 
cial area shall be 75 per cent of the com- 
mercial area rate. 

All loan rates are based upon corn grad- 
ing No. 3 or better, except for moisture 
content and test weight. The rate for corn 
grading “mixed” will be two cents less per 
bushel. 

Loans on 1942 corn will be three-year 
loans maturing August 1, 1945, or earlier on 
demand. Corn may be redeemed at any time 
during the loan period upon payment of 
the loan, plus three per cent annual inter- 
est. If the loan is completed prior to April 
1, 1943, the corn may be delivered in settle- 
ment of the loan during August, September, 
or October of 1943. If the loan is complet- 
ed on or after April 1, 1943, the corn will 
not be accepted in satisfaction of the loan 
until August, September or October of 
1944. In practice, this gives farmers the 
option of making one, two, or three-year 
loans. 

Commodity Credit Corp. will make a 
storage payment of six cents per bushel 
upon corn stored until August 1, 1944, 
which is thereafter delivered to the Corp. 
in settlement of the loan. The storage pay- 
ment is earned at the rate of %¢ per 
bushel per month from January 1, 1944 to 
August 1, 1944. 


An Old Story 


Advertisers in the feed industry 
seem to know where to get the most 
for their money. It’s getting to be an 
old story but we thought you'd like 
to know that the December issue of 
The Feed Bag again breaks all our 
records. When the November issue 
eclipsed our all-time mark we were 
happy. Now December brings an- 
other record. This issue has more 
pages and 18 per cent more adver- 
tising than any in our history. We 
say “Thank you!” to our many ad- 
vertisers and loyal readers who have 
made this possible. May you have a 
Merry Christmas and good fortune 
throughout 1943. 
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— asleep on the job 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


tising in the local newspaper? Who sent out 
the most direct mail material? Who contact- 
ed the most people personally? Who had 
the best displays? Who got more of the 
farmer's income? And who made the most 
money? That's another of the reasons why 
there are cars on farms that do not buy 
commercial feed. 


The auto salesroom of a year ago was 
equipped with posters, slide film machines, 
colorful catalogues, and salesmen who had 
been drilled and trained with the latest 
selling information. It worked. It sold 
cars. It got farmers to reach into their 
pockets and pay out two, three, and five 
hundred dollars cash as down payment. 
Yet, for some curious reason the average 
feed man does not use all these things. 
The result of course is that he does not 
sell so many farmers. Nor does he make 
so much money. 


Something new ought to be added. The 
automotive people dreamed up every ex- 
cuse possible for buying a car and then 
spread these glittering promises out where 
they would make the farmer’s mouth water. 
They invented horror ads of cars hurtling 
over cliffs, sentimental ads with mothers, 
babies, sweethearts. They loaded the mails 
with brilliant broadsides picturing their 
cars from all angles. They sang songs 
about their cars on the radio. And we all 
thought it was silly. 

But it sold cars where we were not sell- 
ing feed. 

This year the farm income in this country 
will reach its all-time peak—about $14,- 
500,000,000. The farmer can no longer buy 
cars, tractors, buildings, and a long list of 
other goods. He can still buy feed. But go 
back again to the surveys. Feed men still 
are selling only an average of one out of 
three farmers. In 12 midwestern states a 
year ago the automotive industry had 
sold an average of one car for every farm 
home—when the farmer had less money, 
and in competition with hundreds of pro- 
ducts not available today. 

How about producing the food to win 
the war? It looks like the feed industry is 
doing about a 30 per cent job. We expect 
more than 30 per cent from our factories. 
We demand more than a 30 per cent effort 
from labor. And a 30 per cent job from our 
soldiers wouldn't put them in Berlin next 
year. 

So the feed business is not so good as 
we think it is. 

Thousands of farmers in this country still 
are using clumsy, slow, wasteful, pre- 
World War I feeding methods—still hob- 
bling along and only doing a half-way job 
of producing the food a hungry, starving 
world needs so urgently. This is not a 
selling record to get excited about. 


A great, new kind of a drive is needed 
right now to SELL the backward farmer. 
This means more advertising and better 
advertising. It means more and better 
salesmanship. More merchandising. More 
educational material of all kinds. More 
work. More brain-power. Less enthusiasm 
about how fortunate we are. 

Not next year. Right now. 
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@ R. W. GRAVES, Ocheydan, Iowa, has 
taken over the management of the Co-op. 


elevator. He succeeds E. T. Wellhausen 
who recently entered military service. 

@ FARMERS FEED & SEED STORE, Lin- 
ton, Ind., has installed a new corn sheller, 


with a capacity of from 250 to 350 bushels 
hourly. 


4000-U.SP LD 


VITAMIN A 
“STANDARD 


1000A/400D 2000A/400D 


CHICh - TESTED 


Reliable Vitamin 
Fortification 
of your Feeds 
means more 
satisfied 
customers. 


DEVOLD’S 
OILS 


will provide it 
ECONOMICALLY 


147-P Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


PEDER DEVOLD Ol COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL! 


stock NOW, but... 


ufacture for elevators. 


MILK SALES UP 

Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
Oct. increased 8.34 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 152 United 
States markets to the Milk Industry foun- 
dation. In Oct. daily average sales totaled 
8,979,299 quarts compared with 8,288,186 
quarts in Oct. 1941. 


THEY SELL 
THEMSELVES! 


e Cream Calf Meal 


(For Gruel Feeding) 


A superior meal to replace milk. 
Is steam cooked and remilled for 
added quality. Saves up to 50% 
on feeding costs. 


e Cream Calf Flakes 


(For Dry Feeding) 


Specially prepared from the same 
quality ingredients as in the meal, 
only put up in easily digested, crisp 
flake form. 


| Mfrs. of Ryde’s FLAKED Dog Food | 


"Season's Greetings 
to All" 


Priorities are in such a state of uncer- 
tainty that no one may predict whether 
fabricators will be supplied with the 
proper grade and quantity of steel. We have a 


is the time to order that spouting 
and other equipment which we man- 


J. J. GERBER SHEET METAL WORK 
= 


Manufacturers of GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, III. 


MOAKING FLOOR, 

The Gerber 

No.2 Distributor 

Spout 

Write Today 
for a 

catalog 

H 1 - 1941 


519 S. 3rd St. 
Minneapolis 


: 
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Marketing Of Hogs 
Will Be Controlled 


Secretary Claude R. Wickard has an- 
nounced the steps which the department 
of agriculture is preparing to take in the 
Corn Belt to encourage orderly marketing 
of hogs through the heavy run expected in 
December and January. The program, to 
be administrated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting administration, includes a hog mar- 
keting permit plan which will be held in 
readiness for use if market gluts make 
such action necessary. 

“This year’s pig crop, the largest on rec- 
ord, will provide more hogs for market in 
December and January than meat packers 
ever have handled before,’ Secretary 
Wickard said. “In some weeks more hogs 
may be ready for market than packers can 
process, but with the large military and 


lend-lease requirements and high consum- 
er buying power, civilian meat supplies 
during this period still won't be as large as 
the quantities civilians want to buy. The 
permit plan will assure farmers that they 
can market their large hog numbers in an 
orderly manner and thus will prevent 
wasteful market gluts.” 


To facilitate the necessary orderly move- 
ment of hogs to market this winter the 
Agricultural Marketing administration will 
furnish a special market news service in 
the Corn Belt during the period of peak 
hog marketings to keep farmers informed 
of hog supplies at individual markets in 
relation to handling facilities. 


Under authority of a War Production 
Board directive, the department will be 
prepared to order market embargoes and 
to require permits to market hogs at any 
point where a market glut has developed. 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill 
Hagerman, N.M. 


TRY OUR 


PECOS SPECIAL 
IT’S BETTER 


Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


Wanted More Capacity So 
They Installed Superior 
“CC” Elevator Cups 


The most efficient perform- 
ing cup that will OUT- 
LAST and OUT-CARRY 
any elevator cup made. 


ALL SUPERIOR cups are 
formed and electrically spot 
welded which gives added 
strength. NOT EDGE 
WELDED. SUPERIOR 
cups are also available in 
“DP” and “V” types improv- 
edin design and construction. 


Write to 
K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
for names of distributors and 
further details 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
LACTO-VEE 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


FEEDING A & D OILS 
FOR-CLO 
Dayton, Ohio 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Northwest Feedmen 
To Meet Jan. 11-12 


Plans are shaping up for the annual con- 
vention of the Northwest Retail Feed Asso- 
ciation, Inc., to be held Jan. 11-12 at the 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, and in spite 
of gasoline and travel restrictions a gocd 
turnout is expected, according to W. D. 
Flemming, executive secretary. 

Although a good portion of the program 
will deal with wartime regulations affect- 
ing the feed industry, other pertinent sub- 
jects will also be discussed, including a 
talk on “Common Sense Poultry Sanitation 
Programs” by Dr. W. A. Billings, Minnesota 
Extension service. 

Other speakers who have been announc- 
ed are: Frank Corcoran, Minneapolis, dis- 
trict manager of the ODT; Tom G. Dyer, 
Minneapolis, commercial feed department 
manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Paul 
E. Miller, director of the Minnesota Exten- 
sion service; and Charles Stickney, St. Paul, 
chairman of the state AAA. 

Other features in addition to the busi- 
ness sessions will include a cocktail party, 
banquet, and an oldtime dance. 

oe —-— 
@ DIETRICH & GAMBRILL, INC., Lewis- 
burg, Pa., has installed Superior DP ele- 
vator cups. 

— 
@ FRED STEINER, former manager of the 
Geneva, Ind., Milling & Grain Co. elevator, 
is now employed by the Farm Buro Co-op. 
association at Berne, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


FREDMAN BAG 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page Nine) 


At the front of the building is a large 
parking space in which cars and trucks 
can be safely side-tracked while ready- 
mixed feeds and other things are loaded. 

“We carry a display ad every week 
on the farm page of the daily news- 
paper that covers the county,” said Mr. 
Eaton. “At the present time we are drum- 
ming away on Murphy’s feeds. We are apt 
to keep this in the limelight for quite a 
while. When we feel it is the turn for em- 
phasis on another line, we'll stress that. 
It's well to keep the farm public remem- 
bering that we're still striving to give 
them the same good old-fashioned service.” 

The Pennsy elevator makes good use of 
the advertising signs the various compan- 
ies supply. These displays are up in good 
order wherever a customer's eye may 
wander. You'll find them beneath the glass 
of the counter over which Mr. Eaton fig- 
ures with the customers. And you see 
them on the walls both inside and outside 
the building. There is an air of neatness 
and efficiency all about this feed plant 
that pleases and benefits the livestock 
raisers on hundreds of surroundings farms. 

Saving time for the feed mill is saving 
time for the customers, reasons Mr. Eaton. 
Farmers are also short of help and time 
and because customers do not have to 
wait so long for service, they too are well 
pleased and benefited by the extra mixer. 

The Pennsy elevator is the retail outlet 
for Brown Supply Co. of Valparaiso. It 
was years ago that Shannon Brown came 
from Ohio to take over what was known 
as the old Lindner elevator down by the 
Pennsylvania tracks. He put the place in 
good order and went at the business of 
dealing in grain as had his predecessors. 
Later he was approached by a company 
that wanted to buy him out. Sell, or we'll 
build nearby and be your competitor, was 
the implication, so he sold. 

The new owners took possession. Mr. 
Brown and his associates, Feltus and Floyd 
Brown, went into the feed business on the 
opposite side of the city in a building ac- 
quired from the Grand Trunk railroad. The 
elevator operators, before long, faded out 
of the picture. The elevator stood idle 
until the Brown Supply Co. bought back 
the old building and two and one-half 


Geo. S. Hallenbeck 
Inspection & Testing 
Laboratory 


FOR TESTING 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
MEAT SCRAP, TANKAGE 
FISH MEAL, ETC. 


PRICES — NORMAL 
56-62 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEND US YOUR SAMPLES 


years ago opened their retail business 
with Mr. Eaton as manager. And while the 
place had to start from scratch with the 
exception of the trade sent down from the 
parent plant, the demands for the feed 
service at the Pennsy elevator increased 
rapidly. Now, in competition with four 
other retail feed establishments in the 
same city, Pennsy elevator booms along 
with about all the business it can handle. 

Because of the labor shortage and the 
tire situation deliveries have been consid- 
erably curtailed. Only full loads are taken 
out by the feed mill trucks and customers 
are urged to order two or three days 
ahead of time. The Pennsy elevator fea- 
tures Murphy's and Vitality feeds and also 


handles fertilizer, salt, baled straw and 
alfalfa and other miscellaneous items. 

Business is good, says Mr. Eaton, and 
there are no signs of any decline. Farmers 
are doing their utmost to produce for vic- 
tory. They realize the importance of scien- 
tific feeding and they are depending on 
the feed dealer to supply their needs. 
@ EMINENCE GRAIN & COAL CO., Mount 
Joy, Ill., has installed Superior elevator 
cups. 

@ MICK MILLER, Hamburg, Iowa, is in 
charge of the Good Seed & Grain Co. 
office during the absence of Mr. Good, who 
is in an Omaha hospital for treatment. 


BRIGHT, CLEAN OATS 


ATLANTIC 1277 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


DRY, SWEET FEED BARLEY 
CLEAN, DRY FEED RYE 
FRESH SHELLED YELLOW CORN 


We Also Distribute Commodity Credit Corporation Feed Wheat 
and Can Make Immediate Shipment. 


KELLOGG COMMISSION CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


BONE MEAL 


NOW MORE 
THAN EVER 
QUALITY 
COUNTS 


WILSON & Co 


Kansas City - Chicago - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Albert Lea - Cedar Rapids 


IS YOUR FEED 
PROPERLY 


With so much at stake 
WHY TAKE CHANCES = 


Authorities advise that vegetable 
proteins can be substituted for ani- 
mal and fish sources, provided min- 
erals are added. Insure your feeds 
against mineral deficiency with 


SEA BOARD 
MINERALS 


Designed to insure feeders against 
losses due to a deficiency of any 
mineral element, Sea Board Min- 
erals contain: Calcium, Phosphor- 
us, Iron, Copper, Cobalt, Manga- 
nese, Potassium, Sodium, Chlorine, 
Sulphur, lodine and a number of 
other elements in minute but im- 
portant trace qualities. 


SEABOARDSUPPLY CO. 


Meadow & McKean Sts. Phila., Pa. 
Nutritional Assistance and Serv- 
ice Work a Part of Our Program 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


. 
=> 
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ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 


Should be in Your Elevator! 
Why? Because you'll handle 
more grain with the same 
effort. 


Hundreds of elevators all over the coun- 
are reaping benefits which they 
thought impossible . . . and all they had to do 
was replace their conventional buckets with 
“Nu-Hy’s.’” 
The Nu-Hy Bucket is not “‘just another’’ bucket. 
It’s the result of years of research in bucket be- 
havior! It’s designed to pick up grain efficiently, 
retain the load and discharge it cleanly . . . no 
chopping, premature spilling or backlegging. 
Send for Capacity Analysis Form No. 76 for 
GUARANTEED recommendations. No obligation. 


F. M. ROSEKR 
i ts 


603 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DRIED MILK 
MILLFEEDS 


Could make a fine meal from 


some of the cars just unloading 
at our wholesale warehouses. 


45% Peanut Oilmeal 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Brewers Dried Yeast 
Nopco Vitamin Oil 


and 109 other feed ingredients 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


Milwaukee—3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
West Allis—1637 South 83rd St. 


CORN BELT 


SUPPLY CO., /ac. 


Distributors 

esse LINSEED MEAL and 
PELLETS 

¢ a 34% and 30% Protein 


Soybean Oil Meal and Pellets 
44%, and 41% Protein 
AND ALL 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
. OMAHA 


Jim Suttie 


SIOUX CITY .. 


R. C. Jensen 


Stanley Eales 


Phone 5- 5075 At. 0754 


ORDER 
YOUR 
CAR 
NOW! 


Minnesota Girl Hour 
AND MILLFEEDS 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


Write or Wire for Prices on 


Steamed 


Rolled Oats 


Pulverized Heavy White Oats 
Whole Oat Groats 

Feeding Oatmeal 

Steel-cut Oats 

Oat Groat Flour 

Steamed Crimped Oats 

5% Reground Oat Feed 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Folic Acid Is Needed 
By Growing Chicks 


Growing chicks must have a little-known 
vitamin called folic acid for normal growth, 
blood-building and feathering, according 
to the experiments carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by George Briggs, Jr., 
Russell Mills, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. 
Hart. 

That's why it’s good practice to let poul- 
try run on fresh grass range, or else to 
feed alfalfa leaf meal in the mash. 

The Wisconsin research workers report 
that thus far there is little information as 
to what feedstuffs contain folic acid, except 
that it is found in the leafy parts of plants. 
In the trials at the University of Wisconsin 
the vitamin was supplied in a liver con- 
centrate which it is believed may carry 
unknown growth factors. Folic acid has 
not yet been isolated in pure form. 

Prof. Hart and his associates observed 
poor feathering when chicks on a folic 
acid-deficient ration were three weeks old. 
Practically no new feathers were formed 
and most of the larger old feathers broke 
off. Those remaining were rough, shaggy, 
sparse and brittle. 

The hemoglobin content of the blood 
dropped until it averaged about six grams 
per 100 cc., in comparison with more than 
eight for chicks getting enough folic acid. 

The folic acid vitamin has a variety of 
names. It is also called the “eluate factor’ 
and it seems likely that it is identical with 
vitamins which have been termed “factor 
and the “anti-anemia factor.” 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal e Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 


T CORN OIL MEAL 
ry CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED @ 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spirit of Christus 

is year ‘round policy at 

Fiddick & Sons feed store 
. friends have been made 

by the thousands resulting 

in an increase in business 
..In this issue of The Feed 

Bag printed by 


Broadway Press 


~ 435 N. Second Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Vegetable Protein Products 
Lack Important Minerals! 


Make sure the substitution of 
vegetable proteins for meat pro- 
teins doesn't rob your feed of 
necessary Trace Minerals. .. .. 
Add TRA-MIN to your poultry 
and stock feeds . . . TRA-MIN is 
@ compound of Manganese, Sta- 
bilized lodine, Copper and Iron. 


Write today for full details. 


TRA-MIN 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Box B-12, Myerstown, Penna. 
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HEY 
Screw Conveyor Corporation 
719 Hoffman St. ammond, ind. 
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Better 


A MERICAN farmers will be able to get 
most of the fertilizer they need to meet 
crop production goals next year, Dr. Frank 
W. Parker of the United States department 
of agriculture, predicted recently in a talk 
before the American Society of Agronomy 
meeting in St. Louis. 

Dr. Parker, who is in charge of soil and 
fertilizer investigations in the department, 
indicated there would be a record demand 
for fertilizers due to the great increase in 
the farm cash income for 1942. He predict- 
ed there would not be enough nitrogen to 
meet this demand but said there would be 
enough for essential requirements and to 
enable American farmers to meet crop pro- 
duction goals. Adequate supplies of both 
phosphate and potash were predicted. 

The somewhat reduced supply of nitro- 
gen fertilizer is the result of great increases 
in the use of synthetic ammonia for muni- 
tions and other war industries. The amount 
of nitrate of soda that can be imported 
from Chile is contingent on the ocean ship- 
ping situation. 

The fertilizer situation has improved 
somewhat in recent months. The situation, 
of course, is subject to change due to the 
war but it now appears that American 
farmers in 1943 will use more phosphate 
and potash than they have ever used in 
any previous year. Nitrogen consumption, 
despite war conditions, is expected to be 
higher than in any year prior to 1941. 

“Production of superphosphate will reach 
a new high this year, and, barring difficul- 
ties in the transportation of phosphate rock 
and sulphur, there will be enough to meet 
all demands. The supply of concentrated 
superphospate will be somewhat reduced, 
due to export to other United Nations,” de- 
clared Dr. Parker. 

“The potash situation is favorable, due 
to the rapid development and expansion of 
our domestic potash industry. It would ap- 
pear that there will be enough potash to 
meet our increased fertilizer and chemical 
requirements. 

To aid in making the most efficient use 
of nitrogen and other plant foods next 
year the department cooperated with the 
War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Adminisiration to set up the follow- 
ing general principles for developing an 
equitable plan of fertilizer distribution: 

1. Crops most essential to the war effort 
should have first call on our fertilizer nitro- 
gen supplies. 

2. Chemical nitrogen should not be used 
on non-essential crops, on some essential 
crops of which there was a very large sur- 
plus in storage, or under conditions where 
it gives a low return. 

3. The consumption of phosphoric acid 
and potash should be increased to utilize 
most of our productive capacity and to 
partially offset the lower yield that would 
result from reduced nitrogen fertilization. 

4. With the limitations indicated, nitrogen 
should be distributed on the basis of past 
usage. 

5. It seems desirable from the standpoint 
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on fertilizer for 
essential crops 


of achieving production goals that nitrogen 
for agricultural uses be rationed to pro- 
ducers and that this can probably best be 
done through the same set-up that is now 
rationing farm machinery. 

A committee of state and federal fertil- 
izer specialists cooperated with the War 
Production Board, Office of Price Adminis- 


tration, and the fertilizer industry early in 
1942 to standardize fertilizer grades as an 


aid in the distribution of fertilizers to 
farmers. Under this program the number 
of grades of fertilizer sold in the United 
States will be reduced from about 900 to 
90. The grades per state will be reduced 
from an average of 88 to 16. 


@ BOB BRANSTETTER, Moneta, Iowa, is 
the new manager of the Hale Grain Co. 
elevator. 
-— 

@ CHASE FARMERS CO-OP. CO., Chase, 
Ind., has erected a two-story frame addi- 
tion to its elevator and installed a new 
hammer mill. John Hamelman is the 
manager. 


DR. SALSBURY'S 


AVI-TAB 
\PEPS UP 
MY 
APPETITE! 


@ Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB is the ideal 
flock conditioner. AVI-TAB peps up 
sluggish appetites—aids digestion! 

Recommend Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TAB 
for run-down flocks, after worm infesta- 
tions or any energy-sapping trouble. To 
use, just mix AVI-TAB in wet or dry 
mash. 

Dealers find all Dr. Salsbury’s prod- 
ucts sell easy, quick, because they’‘re 
widely advertised—"pre-sold!” It pays 
to concentrate on the Dr. Salsbury line. 
Feature Dr. Salsbury’s Nation-Wide 


Poultry Health Service — let customers 
know that you give this valuable extra 
service. It builds customer confidence— 
repeat business! 


Dealer emblem—poul- 
try raisers’ guide to 
dependable poultry 
health service. 


LABORATORIES, 


| A NATION-WIDE POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE } 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


FOR FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS | 
QUALITY AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
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\ 
j Gr 
memeca ———> 
Nation-wide POULTRY 
(HEALTH SERVICE 
NDS 
° 
ANTATIO 
SHIPMENTS FROM NEW ORLEANS AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
NATIONAL MOLASSES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 35c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short —% Write 
CD-116, % The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, W: 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 
Best feed section in Ohio. Profitable, long 
established cash business with coal yard. Box 
221, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Draver feeders; 4 Jay Bee hammer mills with 
electric motors; bucket elevator; Allis-Chalmers 
bag packer; 3’ by 8’ Robinson gyyo sifter; 
Niagara dust collector —all at 17225 Newbern 
st., Detroit, Mich. Complete crushing and sift- 
ing equipment at Ullin, Ill. Address inquiries 
to American Charcoal Co., 17225 Newbern st., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
Sprout, Waldron 22-inch attrition mill, belt 
drive with 30 h.p. motor, large pulleys and all 
belts complete. Price $300.00. Write Kilbourn 
Co-operative Exchange, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


MAN WANTED 
With some feed advertising experience, pos- 
sibly that has been an assistant to the adver- 
tising manager. This position pays decent 
salary. Chances for advancement. It is not a 
a war job. Write Box 109, The Feed Bag, 741 
N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEALTHY HENS 
Are better a. Keep them healthy with 
UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Add to your my mashes. Use our free 
formula service, Rice Laboratories, Dassel, Minn. 


CASH IN ON FEED TRENDS in $100,000,000 
turkey industry. Keep posted with only all- 
turkey magazine. One year $1. Turkey World, 
Desk 68, Mount Morris, III. 


HATCHERIES CONNECTION WANTED 
Reliable firm operating line of feed stores in 
Northern Illinois is desirous of making connec- 
tion with hatcheries that could fill orders for 
baby chicks. Please state breeds offered, guar- 
antee, and wholesale price. Write Box 128, The 
— Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
is. 


HELP WANTED 

Wanted Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Man. Opportunity for man with experience in 
Agricultural Advertising and Sales Promotion to 
become associated with large Ohio feed manu- 
facturer as assistant sales manager. Give full 
details; age, experience, salary expected, draft 
—, etc. Write Box 670, The Feed Bag, 741 

. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
120 Bu. Meal Drier; 15x30 Flaking Roll; Double 
Stand 9x30 Roller Mill; 2 Master Internal Grip 
Clutch Pulleys; 150 H.P. 1200 R.P.M. Motor. 
P. O. Box 5624, Kansas City, Mo. 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, one ton 
per hr. A-l condition, guarantee. Write CM-116, 

Y% The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ MILTON WIDHOLM, Mackinaw, Ill., has 
purchased Fred Stout's interest in the Ford- 
Stout Grain Co. at Ashkum. The firm is 
now known as the Ford-Widholm Grain 
Co. Mr. Stout has other grain elevator in- 
terests at Clifton and Hercher, but he will 
continue to live at Ashkum. 
@ JOHN L. BLISH, Seymour, Ind., has been 
elected president of the Blish Milling Co., 
to succeed the late J. L. Davis. Other offi- 
cers are: Edwin A. Blish, vice president; 
Meedy S. Blish, secretary; and Stewart S. 
Blish, treasurer. 
FEED CONTROL YEARBOOK 

Announcement has been made of publi- 
cation of the 1943 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Officials. 
The edition contains much useful informa- 
tion including official, tentative, and sug- 
gested definitions, general regulations and 
resolutions, various reports and articles 
dealing with feed control work, and names 
and addresses of feed control officials in 
the various states. Copies are available at 
$1 each from the secretary, L. E. Bopst, 
College Park, Md. 


—_—_ 


MURPHY SALES MEETING 

How to operate the sales force under 
gasoline rationing and new winter and 
spring advertising campaigns were ex- 
plained to divisional sales managers from 
12 states who recently attended a two-day 
meeting at the Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. Speakers included Burton 
Bigelow, sales counsellor, New York; J. H. 
Murphy, president; L. E. Murphy, general 
sales manager; Leo Warren, assistant sales 
manager; C. M. Post, advertising manager, 
and R. J. Giltname, regional director. 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A Suggestion—Write us interested. 
Either Prompt or yoy ee inseed Meal. 
Save Money. “Stand by S 
A. L. STANCHFIELD & co. 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


ARMOUR’S MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO COD LIVER OILS 
MANAMAR—OMALASS 
SMALL’S DEHYD. ALFALFA MEALS 
Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co. 


inneapolis, Minn. 


Now! -Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage | 
Bone Meal—Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Blue Ribbon Condensed 
Buttermilk an Skimmilk 


Manufactured by 


Merchants Creamery Co., Inc. 


Everything for 
Every Mill, 


STRVN Elevator 
MOTT and Feed Plant 


Feeding Oat Meal 
Meat Scraps — Produlac 
Colloidal Phosphate 


Silmo — Cod Liver Oils 
North East Feed Mill Com 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


For better Hog and Poultry Feeds add 


PURITY YEAST 


High in Lactic Acid, Nicotinic Acid, 
Pantothenic Acid, 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin, ‘Vitamin G 


Write for Delivered Prices. 


PURITY YEAST CO., Estherville, 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FOR SALE 
One Big Chief Corn Cutter equipped with 
grader. One Big Chief Ear Corn Crusher. We 
want to buy direct connected Jaybee or Blue 
Streak hammer mill. Shultz Milling 
Olney, Il. 


@ BRADFORD FEED STORE, Bradford, III., 
has moved to the Phenix bakery building. 


19 


SYNTHA-MIXER 


BIO-PHYL 
““MORE THAN VITAMIN CONCENTRATES” 


SYNTHA PRODUCTS 
E. E. FRITH CO., Dubuque, Iowa, Northern Distributors 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since 
Merchants Exchange t. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. ene City, Mo. 


FEED 


OF QUALITY U-M.C. CALCIUM CARBONATE @ MILL FEEDS 
PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS e OIL MEALS 


iwerepients UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTIS 


Amburgo Corp. 
American ag “Milk Institute. 
Arcady Farms Milling Co 
Atkins 
W. M. Bell 

Borden Co. 

Calcium Carbonate Co 
California Packing Corp 
Cargill, Inc. 


ERS 


Chick Bed Co..... : 74 
Herbert Clofine Co 65 
G. E. Conkey Co 69 
Corn Belt Supply Co 86 
Corn Products Sales Co.......... 


Dawe’s Vita-Melk Co.......... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling Co 
Des Moines Oat Products Co 
Deutsch & Sickert Co............ 
Peder Devold Oil Co 


Doughboy Mills, Inc 75 
Dreyer Commission Co sea 88 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co 89 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co.............ccccsssssseees 19 
Farralone Packing Corp 16 
Feed Supplies, Inc..... oe 86 
Fredman Bag Co 84 
Fruen Milling Co...... 76 
Gerard Mill. 82 
J. J. Gerber... 83 
Golden Eagle Milling 27 
Hallenbeck Laboratory 85 
Hiawatha Grain Co 88 
S. Howes Co.. 5 
Hubbard Milling Co 8 
Iodine Educational 23 
Iowa Feed Co ae $2 
Jacobson Machine 45 
82 
P. C. Kamm Co..... 80 


Max Katz Bag Co 
Commission 
King Midas Flour Mills............. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co........cccecccscsseeseeee 90 
Lacto-Vee Products Co 84 
Limestone Products Co 59 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co... 88 


Marden-Wild Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali 
McMillen Feed Mills 

Merchants Creamery Co., In 
Merchants Feed Corp 
Miller Cereal Mills...... 
Morton Salt Co............. 
Murphy Products Co..... 
The Herman Nagel Co.... 


National Distillers Products Corp................... 56 


New England By-Products Co..........cccceees 42 
North East Feed Mills................. 
Northern Milling Co........ 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co... 84 
Pillsbury Feed Mills....... 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Prater Pulverizer Co 
Purity Yeast Co... 
Oats Co... 


86 
Milling Co.. 6-47 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories OF 
Sidney Grain Machinery Co..............ccccceee 81 

re Stanchfield Co..... 
Standard Brands, Inc... 
Stratton Grain Co.............. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 88 
Superior Packing Co..... . 88 
United Feed Products 88 
Vitality Mills 
Werthan Bag Co....... 
Whitmoyer Laboratories 86 
K. I. Willis 84 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Chenango Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


Order a Mixed Car of ! 

| i + Golden Loaf Flour 
4 3 (The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 
Bran an Middlings 
(Higher in Protein) 


. TENNANT & HOYT Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


GET READY TO 


CULTURE 


Those Home Grown Grains 


Why not get your share of this 
profitable culturing business 
that’s ready to break? Every 
threshing time, hundreds of 
your prospective customers buy 
a “Yeast Feed.” Sell them a 
good one made with Yeastex 
and your own supplementing 
products. 


For Dry Feeding, Too 
We'll gladly send you suggest- 
ed mixing formula for time 
proven results from exzyme ac- 
tive, vitamin-rich Yeastex cul- 
turing combinations . . . or for 
dry yeast feeding. 


Go out after extra business this 
year. Write for low prices on 
this high quality yeast. 


YEASTEX CO. 


MONTICELLO, IOWA’ 


VERTICAL FEED 


MIXER CORN CUTTER 


AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


e 89 
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Mid-West Rock Products 
Corporation 


“High Calcium Limestone Dust" 
Made from Selected Indiana Limestone 
High Calcium — Low Magnesium — 
No Fluorine Content 


Used by the Leading Companies in the 
Middle West for the Production of 
Quality Feeds and Mineral Supplements 


LOW COST — HIGH QUALITY 


Any Fineness to Fit Your Needs 
New Paper Bags — Your Bags — Or in Bulk 
We also bag No. 30 Dolomite — Excellent for Drill 


and Barn Liming 
Let us quote your year's requirements 


"Calcium" Produced at Greencastle, Indiana 
"Dolomite" Produced at Ridgeville, Indiana 


All products tested currently in 
our France Stone Co. Laboratories 


District Sales Office — 
532 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Home Office — The France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Scientifically Formulated 
Uniformly Milled 
Biologically Tested and Proved! 


Green Top Mineralized Tankage 
Hi-Lite 40% Hog Supplement 
Green Top Poultry Concentrate 
— plus — 
HI-LITE Complete Feeds and 


NO-MILK CALF MEAL 
AND PELLETS 


Quick and reliable service from our conveniently 
located warehouses in lowa and Nebraska 


National Feed and Supply 
Company 


(Division of National By-Products, Inc.) 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


MORTON’S SALT 


Highest Quality 


Prompt Service 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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the forgotten man 


Had nothing on these malt sprouts 
right now. Most feeds are hard to 
get and high priced too. . . not so 
with these dandy 


SWISS MALT SPROUTS 


Here is the perfect base for dairy 
rations. They’re clean, nice, sweet 
smelling and as bulky as a barn. 
High in protein, 24% guaranteed. 


Don’t pass up these No. 2 sprouts. 
16 to 19% protein, good and bulky. 
Mixers should get better ac- 
quainted with this ingredient. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 
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MIXING PERI 


vag 


to Feeders! 


Even under restricted, wartime con- 
ditions you can step right out and 
make more money this year in the 
feed business than you've ever 
made before! One answer is the 
Murphy Mixing Permit—which en- 
ables you to become the Murphy 
feed manufacturer in your locality. 


What's more, you'll have a full 
line of well-known feeds, a modern, 
wartime feeding service to help 
your customers boost their produc- 
tion and save money on feed. 

Hundreds of Murphy dealers are 


Scarce, Hard-to 


Mix Nation 
Feeds in Y 


-Get Materials 


+ 


OWN MILL! 


Cash-in NOW witha fe Steps-up Your Grinding and Mixing Profits! 
AAL ID Pi Y _ @ Turns Non-Profit Time Into Profitable Sales! 
| @ Gives You an Exclusive, New Kind of Service 


You can mix, right in your plant, a 
splendid line of nationally adver- 
tised feeds. 

This permit puts an end to the 
confusion and difficulty of trying 
to keep up floor stocks of many 
different, scarce, high-priced feed 
materials. 


. See How You Can Boost Your Profits—Three Ways: 


“S"~ You make your usual merchandise profit on the contents of the whole bag. 
’°- You make a liberal mixing profit. 


You make an extra profit on ingredients often sold at a close margin. 


signing their 1943 mixing permits 
right now. They cashed in last year. 
NOW this Murphy Mixing Permit 
helps you to meet wartime demands 
for feeds especially made to bal- 
ance up home grown rations. 


...Get All the Facts 


} Letus prove to you that the Murphy Mixing Per- 
mit cuts down your worries about materials, 
offers you a splendid opportunity to make more 
money in 1943. We've got the proof. Write to 
us right away and get all the facts about this 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity ! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS 


BURLINGTON, 
= WISCONSIN’ 


{ 
y Advertised 
| Pioneers of 0 | 


['o our many friends among the flour 


and teed trade we extend Christmas 


Greetings and best wishes for a happy 


and prosperous New Year. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


King Midas Flour s Pickaway Poultry Feeds e Holsum Dairy Rations 
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